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ADVANCE 


1. 

y fh man wes sick, nan rue 
die thet Mary which, anointed she Lord with 
b Bt, and wiped hig feet with her heir, whose 
“ee er Lazarus was sick. zi. 1, 2. 
Near the ancient Jerusalem, op 
the eastern slope pf, Mount Olivet, was a 
village, embosomed amidst clusters af palm 
trees, . So far as history informa us, it was 
inconsiderahle size and character. 
There: may have. been many Objects of co- 
temporary.interest in Bethany; many no- 
ted personages; many stirring transactions, 
that to the old Jew made the shade of its 
spreading palms seem storiéd and eloquent. 
But if: these. were, they have long since 
passed into that oblivion which awaits all 
earthly greatness. It will be only a few 
years, and the world shall know as little of 
us.as it now knows of the men who bought 


and sold, and builded and planted, and were | 


married and buried in the town of Bethany. 
What, then, saved Bethany from oblivion? 
That which may-render the meanest locality 
illustrious. Let one good deed be done, 
and the hamlet acquires s world-wide fame; 
pilgrims make it their shri 
contend for its possession. To the ancient 
dwellers in Judea, that of 
palms wes only Bethany, the 
place before entering the capi athe 
ny, the suburban seat of this or that digni- 
tary, long since forgotten: but to the disci- 
ples of the Lord Jesus, in all it has 
ever been, and willever be, “ Bet y, the 
town of Mary and her sister Martha.’ 
** And who was Mary, that she and her 
kindred should thus give. name to a locality 
otherwise annoticeable? What charm in 
her so potent, that the very place of her 
residence must seem dear and memorable ? 
And why should we attach importance to 


the association of ideas thus established? 


Think not the question strained or pointless. 
We are fulfilling a prediction! One of the 
most remarkable prophecies ever uttered is 
being adodmplished. It was given in cir- 
cumstances that, to the eye of some, boded 
the extremest improbability of its ever com- 
‘ing true. There was a feast in a certain 
house in this village, and among the guests 
was a stranger, of singular mien, but of like 
lowly garb with those around him; and 
while they were at supper a woman came, 
and, breaking a casket full of costliest per- 
fume, poured its contents upon his head and 
bathed his feet, using her own caressing 
locks as her napkin. e act was harshly 
criticised by all t as extravagant and 
‘meaningless. It seemed to them, as it might 
seem to us, a waste of treasure and a wild 
‘freak of fondness, only embarrassing to con- 
template, and the sooner consigned to obli- 
vion the better. But he pronounced it at 
once surpassingly beautiful ;—beautiful for 
the uncaleulating affection which prompted 
it; beautiful for its hidden prophecy of his 
burial; beautiful for its lessons of charity 
- and well-doing; worthy not only their study, 
but worthy the admiration of all after-time. 
And, though there are men who would per- 
suade us that this Jesus was a mere man, or 
@ mere angel yet here, on another continent 
and after the lapse of centuries, are we con- 
tributing to the fulfilment of the very words 
he then:uttered, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this that 
this woman hath done be told for a memorial 
of her.” Who was Mary? and why was 
Bethany called the town of Mary and her 
sister Martha? I do not wonder the Evan- 
gelist is in such haste to tell us—‘It was 
‘that Mary which anointed the Lord with 
‘ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair.” 
~ The only earthly immortality is the im- 
mortality of ness. The only posthu- 
‘mous power is the power of virtue. The 
that men do “lives after them :” it is 
not “interred with their bones ;” but still 
walks the earth, living and ubiquitous, 
though unknown. By it they, being dead, 
yet speak. Their sound is gone out into 
all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the world. The evil that men do may 
be left to rot in their graves; may be thwart- 
ed, stayed, annulled; will be, if man is 
faithful; must yet be, if God is just. But 
to quench the spirit of one good act—sooner 
might you quench the stars! Though done 
in secret and with tears, it has stirred a 
ripple on the social deep, which will not 
simply return to kiss the feet of the doer, 
but must ever widen and widen, bearing its 
blessing onward to remotest climes and ages. 
Seek Mary’s goodness, if you would win 
Mary’s greatness. Be kind to the sufferin 
members whom “you have with you al- 
ways,” for the sake of the absent Head, in 


whom, though now ye see him not, ye be- | 


lieve; and when you are dead your acts 
will still live. As long as this gospel shall 
be preached your memorial shall last. Poets, 
sages, warriors may all be forgotten; crowns 
and monuments may moulder to dust; but, 
in the judgment, your cup of cold water, 
given in the Master’s name, shall vie with 

is box of alabaster; and to have fed and 
clothed the least of his servants, account 
you blessed as “that Mary which anointed 
the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet 
with her hair.” 

This Mary, then, and her sister Martha, 
were dwellers in that sequestered spot on 
‘Mount Olives. And Lazarus was their bro- 
‘ther. The three constituted one household. 
“Doubtless they werea happy family. I can 
fancy it one of the brightest homes in Judea. 
The two sisters, so opposite in character, 
find their common support in the brother, 
to whom they cling, like gentle and fragile 
vines, twining fondly about some sturd 
oak, by which they are upheld and shel- 
tered. They were honoured, too, by the 
special friendship of Jesus. Their simple 
‘cot he loved to visit, and under their roof 
‘he was a frequent guest. Prayer and praise 
were familiar sounds in that dwelling. It 
‘was a home in which there was an altar. 
‘It was an abode of contentment, and pa | 
‘and peace. Faith sat, like a hgusehold god, 
‘at its hearth. Love spread her white win 
‘over its simple board, and through its trel- 
‘Tised door Joy looked in and smiled. O, I 
‘doubt not, you might have gone the land 
over, and not lighted on a spot so fair; and 
yet into this happy home sorrow must en- 
ter. Across this. threshold a shadow must 
fall, to darken their brightest hopes and 
‘quench the light of their dwelling. The 
‘brother, to whom these sisters looked in their 
‘helplessness, is now more helpless than they. 
And methinks, as they watch about his 
‘couch through the long weary hours, the 
sunlight falling on the floor, and the happy 
voices of living things without, seemed only 
a mockery of their grief. The Evangelist 

ives us but a glimpse into this scene of 
Sasi sorrow; yet a word was all that 
‘was needed to tell us the whole simple story. 
“‘ Now a certain man was sick, named Laza- 
‘rus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her 
‘sister Martha.—It was that Mary which 
‘anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped 
his feet with her hair, whose brother Laza- 
‘rus was sick.” | 
_ Alas! here was but the old mystery which 
‘comes alike to all. 
.“* There is tio flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lambisthere! 
‘There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair |!” 
' ‘The loftiest dwelling must have its sick- 
chamber. The stoutest frame must lie pros- 


and kingdoms 


halting- 
ital; or Betha- 


PUBLISHED 


trate with disease; and the most. loving 
hearts be torn with mutual pain. Neither 
virtue, nor goodness, nor beauty, nor genius, 
nor skill, nor love can bar the unwelcome 
angel from all the 
wellings in Ju one might have thought 
that thet, sweet home on aS mountain ie 
would have been as some charmed spot that 
no evil thing dare enter. Over it we could 
fancy the shadow of the Almighty broodin 
as in constant love and protection, an 
around it heavenly sentries stationed to 
ward off the approach of all harm. Surely 
He shall cover them with his feathers, and 
under his wings shall they trust; they shall 
not be afraid for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, nor for the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. And yet there, within 
that favoured abode, was a sick-bed, a fe- 
vered frame, and two weary, anxious hearts. 
Ab! then learn, ye children of grief, that 
not even those whom Jesus loves can escape 
the lot of mortals. Be not rash to interpret 
into a special judgment what may yet prove 
a special mercy, or, at worst, is but a com- 
mon calamity. Is there a sick-room in 
your dwelling? Has the dark angel of dis- 
ease, with the sunken eye and the wasted 
frame, crossed your threshold? and, as he 
sits beside the pillow, so stealthily working 
his cruel spell, feeling after life’s strings 
with his palsying fingers, and you know 
that he is beckoning to that other shape, 
hastly and grim, while he bids you 
k from his victim, does it seem as if 
a doom had fallen on your home, and you 
look up, but scarce can pray? OQ think 
it not strange, beloved, concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing had happened to you. Come 
to this saintliest home of earth ; come to this 
chosen haunt of the incarnate Son of God, 
and see there, weeping beside a couch full 
sad as yours, not some fated child of a curse, 
but she whom Jesus loved with a love that 
made her name immortal as his own. “ It 
was that Mary which anointed the Lord 
with ointment, and wiped his feet with her 
hair, whose brother Lazarus was sick.”’ 
Here we pause in this sweet story of sor- 
row. It will not be anabrupt ending. No 
picture more common and familiar could 
rest in our eye, than that of this sick-room 
with its anxious watchers. The worlé is 
full of such sad scenes. The home on earth 
is ever a sorrowful home. But there is a 
home into which sorrow cannot enter. There 
are mangions where tears are never shed. 
There are ties which death can never sun- 
der. There is a clime where the inhabi- 
tants shall never say, “I am sick.” 
FIDELIs. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL. 


Méssrs. Editors—An infant and enter- 
prising congregation in the interior of Penn- 
“aylvania is greatly in need of help to erect 
a house of worship. It is in the midst of 
the pine lumbering region, among an in- 
creasing, enterprising, and suigentable popu- 
lation. The church and congregation em- 
brace a territory of near three hundred 
square miles. This church has struggled 
along through many difficulties, until it has 
become almost self-sustaining, and now only 
needs a comfortable house of worship to 
establish it. It would greatly aid the pas- 
tor’s labours in this heretofore almost ne- 
glected field; and besides, would encourage 
the brethren, who, in the spirit of unwonted 
liberality, and under the pressure of many 
embarrassments, have hitherto surprisingly 
supported the ministration of the gospel 
among them. 

Will some wealthy, benevolent reader of 
this appeal respond to our call. Nothing 
but our absolute need prompts us to urge 


it. Who will give us $5, $25, $50, or 
$100? Who will adda stone, or rear a pil- 


lar, or key an arch in our temple, that shall 
perpetuate among its humble worshippers a 
sense of an unseen, though not an unknown 
brother or sister’s Christian liberality? 

Here, Christian brethren, is a missionary 
field in your very midst that has been too 
long overlooked for more distant destitu- 
tions. Is it right? Not that you should 
love others less, but these more. 

The church of Cherry Tree, in whose be- 
half this appeal is made, sends her cordial 
and sisterly greetings to all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and ask their sy mpathiz- 
ing and helping hand, while she shares with 
them the toils of the Church’s militant ser- 
vice. 

Remittances may be sent to the Rev. 
John Moore, Newman’s Mills, Pennsylva- 
nia; or to the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Virginia 
met in the Presbyterian Church at Lexing- 
ton, on the evening of Wednesday, the 24t 
ult., and was opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. William Brown, on 
Eph. iv. 16, of which the following is a very 
brief outline : 

The “ body” here spoken of means the 
Church of Christ, and more completely de- 
scribe# the idea of that Church than any 
other word in the Bible. Three leading 
truths :—I. It points out those who consti- 
tute the Church. II. The object for which 
it was constituted—The edifying of the 
body of Christ.” III. The means by which 
that object may be accomplished—“ The ef- 
fectual working in the measure of every 
part.” The first only discussed. 

The true Church is composed of the 
“ whole body” of those who are truly joined 
to Christ, the head, and “fitly joined to- 
gether.” The union is one of real vitality, 
and the Spirit of God as the agent, and the 
faith of the soul as the instrument, are 
the only bond. High-church, Puseyite, 
and Romish priestly intervention, were 
pointedly discussed, and their doctrines as 
restricting the Church to their parties, re- 
buked and condemned. The true doctrine | 
that the Church is made up of all who love 
Christ, and love to all in whom they discern 
his image, was fully brought out. Hence 
the true unity of the Church rising up in its 
simple grandeur. 

Reflection. Ist. The subject affords an 
answer to much now heard respecting divi- 
sions among Protestant Churches. 2d. We 
may see the folly of the pretext under which 
Protestantism is often now abjured for Ro- 
manism. A distinct notice was taken both 
of the apostacy in the United States and in 
England. The remarks were confined to 
one branch of the Protestant Church. 
3d. We may see clearly the principle upon 
which all the evangelical Churches may ac- 
knowledge one another, and the duty of so 
doing. Uniformity is not to be attempted 
under the fallacious hope of securing unity. 
No part of God’s truth is to be compro- 
mr but we should cordially acknowledge 
others, and appreciate them in proportion to 
the amount of truth which they hold, and 
the evidence they afford that they are led 
by the Spirit. We are bound by our stand- 
ards, our history, our discipleship ; the hon- 
our of our common head, and hope of our 
common heaven; by the thickening events 
of God’s mighty providence over our chris- 
tendom, to do what in us lies to wipe from 


its reproach, and force the whole world to 


BY WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & 


' see, what is even now to be seen—that 


though many members, we are one body ; our 


evangelical Protestantism isone. “ Though 
distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea.’ 
The Rev. 8. R. Houston was chosen 


Moderator. Several distinguished brethren 
from a distance were present, representing 
respectively the great benevolent institu- 
‘tions of our Church, who were beard in be- 
balf of their interests. The Rev. Mr. 
Schenck was heard in behalf of the Board 
of Publication. He gave much informa- 
tion touching the plans and operations of 
the Board, which was of a highly gratifyin 
and encouraging character. The vast an 
, rapidly increasing numbers who use the 
English language as a vehicle of thought 
and intercourse ; the amazing power of the 
press as an all-pervading means of good or 
of evil; the importance, and at this crisis, 
of scattering through our wide-spread coun- 
try a sanctified literature, were urged as 
reasons why we should, as a Church, gird 
ourselves to renewed, zealous, and diligent 
effort. The address was eloquent and effec- 
tive. At the close a series of resolutions 
was introduced, strongly recommending this 
great and growing interest to the prayers 
and patronage of our people, which were 
unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Coe was heard in behalf of 
Church Extension. He spoke in plain, for- 
cible, and thrilling terms touching the wants 
of the West. His address was listened to 
with fixed and earnest attention, and told 

werfully for good upon a large and intel- 
gent audience. He evidently excited a 
deep interest in his cause, an interest that 
we fondly hope will be abiding. We re- 
joice that this Board (I ask your pardon, 
this Committee) has found a man of such 

lain, practical, good sense, to advance the 
interests and advocate the claims of this too 
long neglected enterprise. Although this 
Committee has been very recently organized, 
yet such has been the deep sax § distressing 
ery for aid, that its members have had their 
hearts so moved as to be unable to refuse 
the aid sought. They have refused many. 
They have helped many, yet the cry wax- 
es louder. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted expressive of our high appreciation 
of this good cause, and recommending that 
collections for its support be taken up in all 
our churches on the first Sabbath of next 
April. 

The Rev. J. L. Wilson of the Board of 
Foreign Missions delivered an intensely in- 
teresting address, in the course of which he 
made many encouraging statements relative 
to the great success of our missionary ope- 
rations among the heathen, both in our own 
and in foreign countries, especially among 
the Choctaw and Seminole Indians. At 
these stations the Spirit of God has been 
graciously poured out, and times of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord enjoyed. 
Among the former more than one hundred 
and thirty have been hopefully converted, 
and among the latter many have been 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. Other 
stations were mentioned as in a growing 
and prosperous condition, in view of which 
we thank God and take courage. A large 
reinforcement of missionary labourers has 
recently been sent out, about twenty in all. 
To meet the expenses of our enlarged ope- 
rations, increased liberality on the part of 
our churches in making contributions to 
this noble Board, is demanded. Resolu- 
tions to this effect were unanimously adopt- 


Dr. Musgrave made an able, eloquent, 
and effective address on behalf of the Board 
of Missions, in which he explained the 
plans and principles, the objects and ends 
of the Board. He spoke of the toils, the 
privations, and the self-denying labours of 
the missionaries—of the character of the 
work in which they are engaged, in extend- 
ing the borders and advancing the interests 
of our Zion, in laying the foundations of 
many generations—of the successes with 
which God was crowning their labours of 
love—and of the need of the hearty and 
cordial co-operation of all the churches in 
helping together by prayer and increasing- 
2 liberal contributions. This Board is 

oing a great and glorious work, and merits 
all it asks, the co-operation and prayers of 
the churches. The demand for missionaries 
is increasingly great. In very many cases 
the Board cannot respond to the Macedo- 
nian cry, “ Come over and help us.” 

A Committee which was appointed at the 
last meeting of Synod, on Education, of 
which Dr. Van Zant was chairman, pre- 
sented a long and very able report, which 
sustained me approved the present plans 
and workings of the Board of Education. 
A few of the members of Synod who believe 
that the only appropriate work of the Board 
of Education is to train young men for the 
work of the ministry, opposed some of the 
positions of this report. The report was 
ably discussed, after which it was approved, 
and the appended resolutions adopted. 

Dr. Van Rensselaer was heard on behalf 
of the Board of Education. His address 
was deeply impressive, and full of enlarged 
Christian views, in every way worthy of the 
man and his noble cause. He spoke of our 
vacant churches, nearly seven hundred—of 
our numerous destitutions, of our great 
need of labourers—more labourers, of our 
encouragements in the recent partial in- 
crease of candidates for the gospel ministry. 
He urged the duty of praying the Lord of 
the harvest to send forth labourers into his 
harvest, in sustaining this Board while ar- 
duously engaged in carrying forward the 

reat educational interests of our Church. 

ncreased contributions are needed. 


J. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION IN WYALUSING. 
The edifice of the Second Presbyterian 


church in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated, with appropriate religious ser- 
vices, to the worship of the Triune God, on 
Thursday, 7th inst. The Rev. Henry 
Hunter Welles of Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
sere the sermon; the Henry L. Doo- 
ittle of Troy, Pennsylvania, read the Scrip- 
tures and psalm; the prayer of dedication 
was by the Rev. Julius Foster of Towanda, 
Pennsylvania, and the closing prayer by the 
Rev. L. W. Chapman of Wyalusing. Ex- 
cellent music by the choir added much to 
the interest of the occasion. 

This church was organized on the 12th 
of January, 1854, with twenty-seven mem- 
bers. Thus, within less than twenty months 
from their organization, they have erected 
one of the most neat and commodious 
churches in this region—one that will seat 
about five hundred hearers. They have 
also engaged, and since April last enjoyed, 
the ministerial services of the Rev. John 
White of the Presbytery of Eastern Shore. 

Special interest was excited by the preach- 
er when he alluded to the fact that this 
building stands near the place where the 
Moravians had their mission establishment 
for the Indians, and thus perpetuates the 
possession which they took of this land “in 
advance of all others,” for Christ and his 
cause. The red man, for whose benefit the 
mission was established, has passed away ; 
but the remembrance of the devoted mis- 
sionary, and the sweet savour of his devoted 
and Christian spirit seem to linger still in 


the face of the body of Christ, the stain of ; invite to holy meditation. 


the beautiful valley of the Wyalusing, and 
It was also men- 
tioved that this house stands upon the spot 
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where the original church of Wyalusing 
was organized in 1793. 

A very impressive allusion was made to 
the recent death of John Taylor, Esq. for 
many years a ruling elder in the Wyalusing 
church, and also of his wife, the funeral 
services of whom were the first two occasions 
upon which the new edifice, not yet fully 
completed, had been occupied for public 
worship. 

Mr. Taylor had long desired to see the 
day when a church edifice on the original 
ground would be needed; and although he 
had no personal reason for favouring the 
new organization, having walked with great 
harmony and love with the old church for 
more than sixty years, and did not now re- 
move his relation from that church of his 
affections; yet he contributed liberally to 
aid the new enterprise, as one that was 
needed for the growing wants of the place. 

Thus God saw fit so far to gratify his de- 
sire to see such an erection, and to allow 
his lifeless remains to be conveyed from that 
building to its narrow tenement of earth, 
setting his seal to the acceptableness of this 
offering. 

We should say something in commenda- 
tion of the zeal and liberality of the mem- 
bers of the Second church of Wyalusing, 
but that we feel at this moment no small 
degree of inspiration of their own spirit, 
which, with Christian humility, prefers to 
let their own works (silently) praise them. 

May the Great Head of the Church bless 
them, and smile upon their labours in his 
cause. CLERICUS. 


LETTER FROM PALESTINE. 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PALESTINE. | 


Jews cutting wheat— Manner of threshing— Va- 
riety of fruits—The late Mr. Touro of New 
Orleans—Interesting efforts of Sir Moses Mon 
tefiore—His hospitals and schools—Purchase 
of the present American settlement—Arrange- 
ments for @ new one. 

Heprew Brarran, North of Jaffa, 
Near the Sea, Sept. 1, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—W ith a grateful sense of 
our obligations to you, and the benevolent 
readers of the Presbyterian, we would re- 
port our continued preservation and suc- 
cess, through the Divine mercy and provi- 
dential changes that from time to time mark 
our way and encourage our hearts. We 
finished harvesting the 6th of June, and our 

Hebrew helpers had one day of exultation 

over the feat. The chief Rabbi and another 

had themselves cut grain for their next 

Passover bread, the condition being that 

the wheat should be a gratuity, if cut 

with their own hands. he chief Rab- 
bi, though the eldest, was most efficient, 
and soon secured a bushel, engaging an 

Arab woman to beat it out at once, and car- 

ried it home on horseback the same day. 

Rabbi Cohen’s measure fell short a few 

quarts. Next came threshing. We have 

no barn or floor, and disliking to sift out 
our wheat by hand, from an equal quantity 
of gravel, as the Arabs do, after treading it 
into the light soil of the elevations, (an ele- 
vation is necessary to secure wind for win- 
nowing), we sought another expedient. 
Knowing ‘of a spot of clayey soil on the 
premises, all hands were employed in bring- 
ing from thence, in straw baskets, on don- 
keys, some two hundred loads to an elevation 
near. This, well spread and watered, and 
trodden by mules and donkeys, and hard- 
ened in the sun, formed a smooth, hard sur- 
face, free from stones or gravel. We have 
yet been unable to meet the expense of oxen, 
the proper animals for threshing; we, there- 
fore, increased the feed of our mules and 
doukeys, taking the former by turns from 
drawing water, and in eighteen days finished 
treading out and winnowing, by hand, one 
hundred and twenty measures of clean 
wheat, beside threshing barley, lentiles, and 
field peas. One day, in the midst of this 
work, when two young Jews, one riding and 
leading four donkeys round and round, the 
other throwing up the straw with an American 
oe (an article before unknown here, ) 

r. Loewe, agent of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
attended by the chief Rabbi, came out from 
Jaffa, on Sir Moses’ first animal from Con- 
stantinople. He expressed great pleasure 
at the novel scene, and the appearance of 
our little plantations. This was the 18th 
of July. Since that time we have been busy 
watering and taking care of the fruit trees 
and summer vegetables. Pomegranates are 
very fine this year, now nearly gone. We 
have also an abundance of peaches, each 
double in quantity to last year. Oranges, 
lemons, and citrons, are nearly full size, and 
show also a similar increase in quantity, an 
encouragement to care and attention. 

Jews, coming and going, brought various re- 
ports, but we knew nothing definitely of what 
Sir Moses was doing in Jerusalem. On the 
26th of August, Sir Moses returned to Jaffa 
on his way home, and we were informed that 
Dr. Loewe was very ill, and they would take 
the steamer next day, unable to do any thing 
for agriculture near Jaffa. We could not 
but feel great discouragement, as we had 
hoped he might purchase near us, and com- 
mence a Jewish colony, for the relief of the 
idle and the destitute ; but in the evening, 
the executor of the late Mr. Touro of New 
Orleans, who accompanies Sir Moses, came 
out to see us and our work. He informed us 
that Sir Moses had accomplished much during 
his stay ; that, with his approbation, he had 
purchased, for $5000, a very eligible site of 
land, of considerable extent, opposite the 
tomb of David, on the hill across the valley 
of Hinnom, on the left of the road to Beth- 
lehem, south of Jerusalem, for a hospital; 
that they had laid the corner-stone, at which 
time Dr. Loewe preached a sermon in He- 
brew, in presence of several thousand assem- 
bled Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans. 
We also understand that an architect from 
England will erect it after the plan of the 
best London hospital, and that a number of 
Jews are already employed on the grounds. 

Wealso learned that Dr. Loewe was not ill 
as we supposed, but was already on his way 
out to see us. Immediately after, he came, 
and said he had on his first visit been so 
much pleased with our place and its flour- 
ishing, orderly state, that Sir Moses had pur- 
chased it of the chief Rabbi of Jaffa, and his 
partners wished to inquire what claims were 
due to us, and how long a time would be 
needful for us to give Sir Moses possession. 

Dr. Kyatt, the native English Consul of Jaf- 

fa, accompanied him. We replied, that the 

event caused us peculiar satisfaction, as it 
had been our great object to stimulate Israel 
to commence cultivating and restoring their 
own land, and that we were also anxious to 
be free from this place, that we might de- 
vote our efforts to the improvement of our 
recent purchase in the vicinity. With re- 
gard to the improvements we had made here 
in advance for the remainder of the time of 
our lease, we were happy that his Consul, 

Dr. Kyatt, was a proprietor of a similar plan- 

tation, and could justly estimate the value 

of such improvements. Dr. Kyatt being also 

Consul for the chief Rabbi, presented his 

copy of our lease, which, upon examination, 

was found to state, that in case of any inter- 
ference of the donors before the expiration 
of the time, the expense of all improvements 
was to be elendel. We immediately pre- 
sented Dr. Loewe an account book, contain- 
ing a particular entry of items, and amount 
of expense of building, repairs, and improve- 
ments. As the time was half expired, and 


the same object would, we trusted, be con- 


tinued, the relief and employment of the 
destitute, we proposed to receive half the 
amount (six thousand piastres), which sum 
we intendéd immediately to employ for the 
same object as before. To this proposal 
neither of: the gentlemen objected. Dr. 
Loewe said he must now communicate with 
Sir Moses, but would return in the morning 
and close the arrangement. Early next day 
he came, but I must not here be tedious in 
expressing his kind courtesy and expres- 
sions of approbation of our effort, and what 
we had already accomplished. He said Sir 
Moses desired him to write down from us‘& 
minute list of necessary expenses to sustain 
the Biarrah in its present order. That he 
regretted his inability to ride out himself, 
and requested, if possible, that I would 
come to see him in Jaffa the same day, as 
he must leave in the steamer in the evening. 

This being settled, Dr. Loewe remained an 
hour longer, familiarly detailing the vexa- 
tions and labours they had undergone in Jeru- 
salem,in accomplishing the benevolent object 
of their visit. In the first place he had, as 
before stated, commenced the hospital, and 
made the necessary arrangements for its 
completion. Next, they had established an 
institutiom,for the instruction of Jewish girls 
in — and writing, and sewing. He 
had le a very fine airy house in the Jew- 
ish quarter, containing eight rooms. Over 
the entrance a tablet is thus engraved, 
“ House of Instruction, for the purpose of 
teaching the daughters of our brethren, the 
children of Israel, who reside in the Holy 
Land, to read their prayers out of the book, 
and to know the God of our Fathers with 
the heart and soul.” Two Portuguese and 
two German Jewesses are teachers under a 
committee of gentlemen. He stated that 
one hundred and forty-four girls were in 
schools, and as many more written in the 
book for feturc admission. The ages of pu- 
pils received, varied from four to twenty- 
two years. In the morning they are taughf 
Hebrew reading, writing, and translating, 
and biblical history ; in the afternoon, plain 
and fancy sewing. All the rooms have He- 
brew numbers, and over each ten pupils a 
monitor is appointed. Every pupil under- 
goes examination of cleanliness of person 
and dress before admittance each morning. 
The Institution is not named a school, as 
the Rabbins are greatly opposed to such an 
innovation! but “the house of books.” To 

ive it influence, it is professedly designed 
for the better classes, not excluding the poor. 

Dr. Loewe also stated that Sir Moses had 
made an arrangement to encourage the na- 
tive (called Arab) Jews in agriculture, by 
giving to thirty families, —— four per- 
sons to a family), in the vicinity of Tiberias; 
also, fifty-five families in the vicinity of Safet, 
and fifteen families in the fertile Bokea, six 
hours from Safet, to each a pair of oxen, and 
privilege of sowing government laud, under 
the protectiop of native Shieks. Dr. Loewe 
expressed himself greatly pleased and re- 
freshed wigh our quiet place, after the bus- 
tle and conflict he had passed in the cities ; 
our decent, new room, rising above the 
banana, orange, lemon, ang pomegranate 
shades, with the door opening towards them, 
and the fountain wheel pouring its clear 
stream across the terrace between, with its 
ceaseless murmur, and the sea breeze crea- 
ting a delightful temperature and constant 
draught of pure air. At sun-rise our ther- 
mometer stood seventy, while in the close 
town it had been eighty by Sir Moses’s ther- 
mometer the same morning. 

About ,n00n we manne to Jaffa, and 
found Six* Moses at our friend P—-—’s (be- 
fore mentioned) little Jewish hotel, pressed 
with a crowd of visitors and attendants from 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, rich and poor. On 
this account, we had previously declined 
several urgent requests from the Chief Rab- 
bi and others, to accompany them in visit- 
ing him on his first arrival; neither had we 
addressed an appeal to him by letter, know- 
ing the many important demands upon him. 
I was, therefore, scarcely prepared to receive 
from himself and lady the most kind recep- 
tion, accompanied by hearty expressions of 
appreciation and regard for our humble ef- 
forts. After the business with the owners 
of the Biarrah, and the Consuls, and refund- 
ing our claim, was over, he turned from 
them and said he had sent for me to request 
a great favour of us—that as he had in this 
land no person to take immediate charge of 
the premises, he desired, if possible, that 
we would continue our care of it for three 
months, meanwhile he would defray all ex- 
penses, and seek a proper person to super- 
intend it. This was most unexpected to us, 
as we supposed he had previously selected 
an agent from a number in Jerusalem and 
Jaffa, who were desirous or willing to act 
for him in such a situation. Our anxiety 
for the success of his experiment, and his 
liberal, earnest manner and expressions de- 
cided us, and we consented to the temporary 
arrangement. On separating from them, 
Lady Montefiore said in a feeling manner, 
‘¢ You will take care of our poor brethren, 
and we will do what we can for yours near 
us.” Sir Moses said, he hoped to return 
next season, and meet with us again, trust- 
ing that Providence would meanwhile smile 
upon what he had partially commenced. 

On returning home our Jews ran to meet 
us ; they had been much troubled the night 
before ; but when they ascertained that we 
were to remain awhile longer, they were 
greatly relieved and delighted. Our ac- 
counts are now doubled, and we shall be- 
stow very close attention to keep a just and 
accurate report. Meanwhile Mount Hope 
(our new place) is so near, that we shall con- 
tinue its cultivation as before, and devote all 
our means to its improvement, in the em- 
ployment of the destitute. Ever request- 
ing an interest in the prayers of the disci- 
ples of our blessed Lord and Saviour, truly 
yours, C. S. M. 


The Congregationalists and “ Ex- 
ternals” of Religion. 


The proceedings of the Congregational 
Union on a recent Thursday were “ private 
and confidential,” and referred, it is under- 
stood, to topics affecting the state of the 
Congregational body. We learn from the 
Patriot that “many observations were 
thrown out which were highly deserving of 
consideration; more especially as to the 
best mode of conducting public worship, 
and on the subject of reading prepared dis- 
courses,” and also that some remarks were 
made evincing jealousy of the press. Re- 
ferring to the former proceedings at the 
subsequent dinner, Mr. S. Morley, the 
Chairman, said:—He looked with great 
dismay on what he might call the “ exter- 
nals” of religion. In this he included the 
attention given to church architecture, or- 
gans, chanting, &c., which he believed 
whold be their ruin. He was further led 
to say this all the more, since he sawJa 
growing lurking after a liturgical service. 
Now, if “ prayer was the burden of a sigh, 
the falling of a tear,” he thought it would 
never do. As on this subject Mr. Binney 
and he differed, he would call on him to ad- 
dress a few words. The Rev. T. Binney 
thought, if “ prayer was the burden of a 
sigh, the falling of a tear,” they should not 
have vocal prayer at all. Mr. Morley and 
he knew each other’s views very well. On 
Friday papers were read on the statistics of 
Infaut and Sunday-Schools, and on Educa- 
tion. After some discussion on these 
points, the sittings were brought to a close. 
— London paper. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands. 
NO. X. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


The King’s death— The Kamehameha dynasty— 
Historical revieo—The Napoleon of the Pa- 
cific—Last of the heathen temples— Providen- 
tial opening for Christianity—The throne of 
the gospel— Annexation defunct. 

Messrs. Editors — Special noteworthy 
events in the islands, at the time of my 
visit, were the death of the late King, 
and the crowning of his youthful succes- 
sor. Of these and their attending cir- 
cumstances, as they may seem possessed 
of an interest deserving public attention, I 
come now to speak. When Kamehameha 
IIL. was stricken down in death, it was evi- 
dent the grief of his subjects was of no 
ordinary kind or degree. A beloved sove- 
reign, and a father to his people, was sud- 
— laid low, while yet in the prime of 
manhood. Kauikeouli. was the favourite 
name of the King, meaning hanging in the 
blue sky; it was the name by which, when 
living, he was familiarly called; and when 
dead, the tenderest grief of his subjects was 

ured forth in the expression, “‘ Kauikeouli 

is dead.” The tidings of this sad event 
spread rapidly ak all the districts of 
Oahu, and from island to island; and thou- 
sands at once flocked to the capital, and 
there poured forth a sorrow which they 
could not restrain, by day and by night, in 
and around the palace grounds, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Honolulu. 

But it is proper here to give a brief 
running review of the Kamehameha dy- 
nasty, as the only one which has played a 
part in Hawaiian history having a claim to 
special notice in its recorded annals. Prior 
to the period which this dynasty covers, the 
government of the islands is involved in 
myth, or when traced through tradition and 
the national melees or songs, is found to have 
been shared by rival independent chiefs, often 
engaged in savage and cruel wars with each 
other. From very early periods not only 
was the kingly authority recognized as ab- 
solutely despotic, but also all the lands, on 
the principle of feudalism, were held as the 
property of the King first, and then, in sub- 
divisions, of the chiefs. In later times a 
definite portion of the time and labour of 
the people, say from thirty to thirty-six 
days out of the year, were required and 
given to their superiors. 

The founder of the Kamehameha dynasty 
was born im the year 1753. Some say he 
was descended from the line of the kings of 
the Island of Maui, though the reputed 
nephew of Kalaniopua, King of Hawaii. 
At the death of that King, in 1782, four 
years after the discovery of the islands by 
Cook, the kingdom of Hawaii was left, in 
divided portions, to Kiwaloa, a son of the 
King, and this Kamehameha. With the 
spirit and ambition of a warrior, the latter 
began his work of conquest, and first sub- 
dued his royal neighbour, and gained the 
sole mastery of the island. He then turned 
his attention to the other leeward islands, 
and after many daring feats of bravery, and 
wars protracted through a period of about 
twenty-five years, at length succeeded in 
causing the subjugation of the whole group 
to himself. The accounts of these battles, 
and other matters of history, are fully given 
in the volumes of Bingham, Jarves, Dibble, 
and others. The last and fiercest of all the 
bloody conflicts was that which decided the 
fate of Oahu, and was fought in Nuuanu 
valley, in the rear of Honolulu, and after 
the slaughter of a vast multitude, the rem- 
nant of the army of the King of Oahu was 
driven over the Pali, or perpendicular preci- 
pice of some 800 to 1000 feet deep, at the 
upper end of that valley. By these suc- 
cesses, Kamehameha gained to himself the 
distinctive title of the “ Napoleon of the 
Pacific.” He understood the art of govern- 
ing his soldiers. An instance is seen in his 
selection of such a place as Kawaihuee, a 
barren region on the south-west side of 
Hawaii, for quartering his army. There he 
dealt out necessary supplies, binding his 
men the more firmly to his interests by their 
dependent relations to him. It was at that 
place also, and in such a time, that the King 
caused to be built one of the last, if not the 
last, of the heathen temples in the islands, 
he himself setting an example to his sol- 
diers by carrying and laying the first stone. 
There also, and near that temple, the mis- 
sionaries first landed, though they did not 
make the place a permanent station, and 
obtained permission to prosecute their work. 
It is to be mentioned that Kamehameha was 
indebted to the aid of several foreigners, 
particularly that of John Young, for the 
success of his measures of aggrandizement. 
This John Young was the father of the 
present Minister of the Interior, an English- 
man, of a good degree of intelligence, and 
of solid character, who lived to the advanced 
age of upwards of ninety years, and was 
buried near the royal tomb at Honolulu, 
within the palace yard. Kamehameha I. 
died in 1819, nearly a year before the ar- 
rival of the missionaries. 

Upon the death of Kamehameha I. the 
sovereignty of all the islands fell to his son, 
Liholiko, under the title of Kamehameha II. 
Ten years before the death of his father, and 
while he was only twelve years of age, the 
succession was secured to him. At the 
very commencement of his reign a most 
auspicious change occurred in the remark- 
able moral revolution, by which the system 
of taba was abolished, and idols were indis- 
criminately destroyed, and the high priest of 
the system of heathen idolatry himself enter- 
ed into the spirit and scheme of this reform. 
The example of the Society Islands in re- 
ceiving Christianity, and the influence ex- 
erted in its favour by the visits of foreign- 
ers of the better classes from Christian lands, 
were doubtless among the most powerful of 
the instruments which led to this change. 
It is to the credit of the second Kame- 
hameha that his example was given to the 
furtherance of the reform. And all this 
occurred during the voyage of the mission- 
aries, than whom none could be more agree- 
ably surprised than themselves at the won- 
derful providence which thus prepared the’ 
way before them. Yet there were foreigners 
‘‘of the baser sort’’ upon the islands, who 
sought the ear of the King, and strove to 
influence him to turn away this little band 
of Christian men and their wives. Falsely 
they represented to him that it was the de- 
sign of the missionaries to revolutionize the 

vernment; and when they had begun to 

Build themselves dwellings, observing that 

they had cellars under them, these evil- 

minded persons told the King that the cel- 
lars were for the storing of powder. In such 
an emergency, the John Young above re- 
ferred to, proved himself the friend of the 
missionaries, and pleaded their cause before 
the King in answer to the accusations brought 
against them; and in addition to the argu- 
ment that they had brought their families 
with them, and that‘they were only a feeble 
company in regard to whom the government 
need have nothing to fear, Young urged 
that at least they might be suffered to re- 
main for a time, and meanwhile their course 
could be watched, and any possible evil oc- 
curring from their presence might be avert- 
ed. Such counsels as these prevailed with 
the King, and the missionaries remained; 
and they and the subsequent reinforcements 


of the mission have given to the islands, in 
place of the old, debasing, cruel idolatry, 
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| Christianity, with its eful, life-giving, 
elevating influences. 
successful experiment. 
In the year 1823 Kamehameha II., with 
his wife Kamamalu and other attendants, 
among whom was Kekuanoa, a prominent 
chief, and now Governor of the Island of 
Oahu, made a visit to England. There, in 
a short time after their arrival, both the 
| King and Queen, being attacked with mea- 
sels, died, and their remains, enclosed in 
‘superb coffins at the expense of the British 
Government, were sent back to the Islands 
in the national frigate Blonde, under the 
command of Lord Byron. They now re- 
pose in the royal tomb at Honolulu. ~ 
To Liholiko succeeded his younger and 
only surviving brother, who was crowned as 
Kamehameha III. This was the king who 
died on the 15th of last December, aged 42 
years, and after a reign, including the whole 
period from the time of his predecessor’s 
departure for England when he was desig- 
nated to the succession, of thirty-two years. 
During the first ten years of his official 
period, the government was administered by 
a regent. 
before her death, which occurred in 1823, 
embraced the hope of the gospel, gave a 
special charge to her son to give heed to the 
teaching of the missionaries, by whom he 
was instructed not only in the truths of 
Christianity, but also in secular learning. 
The Rev. Mr. Bingham especially, it is 
said, standing in a peculiar relation to him 
as his spiritual guide, was very earnest and 
faithful in endeavours to imbue and fortify 
the mind of the young king with the prin- 
ciples of religion. Other ministers and 
Christian friends and associates were not 
wanting in solicitude and efforts for his 
welfare. At times it seems the King gave 
encouragement to his friends to hope for 
his attainment of the grace of a true Chris- 
tian character. He knew and approved the 
right, but his natural propensities, his coun- 
teracting habits, and especially the perni- 
cious influence of improper companions 
were, seemingly, insuperable hindrances to 
his walking in the right way. His reign 
embraced a period of difficulties and trials 
of various kinds. Officious and ill-design- 
ing foreigners, seeking to intercept and an- 
nul the legal and religious restraints which 
were brought to bear upon the vices of the 
natives, gave him, and the missionaries, and 
the nation much trouble. His government, 
too, was directly interfered with. At one 
time the British flag displaced his own, 
though soon the British Government res- 
tored the integrity of his throne. In a still 
more unworthy manner, at a later period, 
he suffered annoyance and injury from a 
representative of the French nation, for 
which no adequate, if any indemnification 
has yet been made. Still his authority was 
continued; but having been so long and so 
much harassed by various disturbing causes, 
the King seemed to have become morbidly 
sensitive to fear, so that at last, when ru- 
mours of fillibustering from California 
reached his ears—iavolving really no cause 
of alarm—in his view the independence of 
his government was well nigh gone. It was 
in such circumstances that the plan of an- 
nexation to the country whence this cause 
of fear arose, was so favourably entertained 
by him. But annexation so interwoven 
with his own forebodings, died, it appears, 
with his death. Now, in the reign of his 
successor, neither annexation nor fillibus- 
tering seem to have a place among the 
things that are. Yours Xe. T. 


THE SPIRITUAL RAILWAY. 


The following lines were nd in a raihoay station-house in 
England, supposed to be written by a gentleman who had 
been there detuined. 

The dine to heaven by Christ was made, 
With heavenly truths the rails are laid; 
From Earth to Heaven the line extends, 
To life eternal, where it ends. 


Repentence is the station-house, 
Where passengers are taken in; 
No fee for them is there to pay, 
For Jesus is himself the way. 


The Bible is the engineer, 

It points the way to Heaven so clear, 
Through tunnels dark and dreary here, 
It does the way to glory steer. 


God’s love the fire, his truth the sfeam, 
Which drives the engine and the train; 
All you who would to glory ride, 

Must come to Christ, in him abide. 


In first, and second, and third class, 
Repentence, Faith, and Holiness; 
You must the way to glory gain, 
Or you with Christ can never reign. 


Come, then, poor sinner, now’s the time, 
At any station on the line, 

If you repent and turn from sin, 

The train will stop and take you in. 


TRAFFIC IN SERMONS. 


You may rely upon the accuracy of the 
following statement :—A year or two ago I 
was told by a Dissenting minister, who re- 
sided in my parish, and was not one of the 
least popular, as certainly he was not one of 
the least able of the preachers in London, 
having had a large and influential congrega- 
tion at a well-known chapel—that he knew 
that a short-hand writer regularly attended 
at his service, and noted down his sermons 
Sunday after Sunday, and as regularly trans- 
mitted them, fairly written out, to two cler- 
gymen in the diocese of Exeter, to be by 
them produced as their own instruction for 
the edification of their people upon the en- 
suing Sunday. We can imagine the dismay 
and indignation which would mingle in the 
Episcopal mindgof him who presides over 
the Church in the west, when such a fact as 
this should reach his ears! Your readers 
will agree with me that the two clergymen 
in question might do worse; let us only hope 
that, as for the most part the western clergy 
are not Recordites, this disclosure may not 
have the effect of depriving the two favoured 
parishes of their good, but schismatical, in- 
struction.— London Record 


Native Chinese Medical Missionary, 


Dr. Wong Fun, a native of China, who 
has been pursuing his medical studies in the 
University of Edinburgh, has received the 
degree of M.D. The following sentences, 
sekadian to him, formed part of Professor 
Simpson’s address, delivered on the occa- 
sion of the graduation: 

‘‘T am sure that all of us, professors and 

uates, do feel an additional interest in 

is future career and weliare, seeing that he 

returns to his own distant home, not as a 
physician merely, but also, I believe, as a 
Christian medical missionary; seeing that 
he carries back with him, not merely a full 
knowledge of modern European medical 
science, but carries back with him also— 
like other messengers of yore out of the 
Kast—‘ glad tidings of great joy,’ to scatter 
among his three hundred million of coun- 
trymen. And may God in his providence 
protect and prosper him in his mighty and 
magnificent mission.” The Occasional Pa- 
per of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society states that Dr. Wong Fun has not 
as yet been invested with the character and 
office of a medical missionary to China :— 
‘“‘ He continues in this country for a time 
to prosecute his studies; and it is earnestly 
hoped and desired that he may in due time 
be enabled to consecrate his life to the great 


cause of Christian Medical Missions.” 


t has been a most | 


The mother of this king having } 


-to their resumption. 


From the London Times. 


AUSTRIA AND THE PAPACY. 


Those who reverence the Papacy have in- 
deed some reason to and 
strength in the midst of weakness. hat 
is its temporal state in this the nineteenth 
century of the Church? What is the posi- 
tion of the Sovereign Pontiff, the Eternal 
City, and the classic and sacred land which 
is the patrimony of Peter? A weak and 
timorous old man, surrounded with pom 
which inspires no respect, passes th 
the ancient streets of his ital only to 
meet the sullen looks or to the cla- 
mours of his people. They are hopeless 
and hungry, they shout after him for bread. 
He must affect not to hear, he must receive 
their murmurings as a welcome, and return 
dispirited to his palace, to ponder on this 
gloomy relation between a sovereign and 
is subjects, between a Christian bishop and 
his flock. If he thinks of the clergy, of 
whom he is the chief, he must call to mind 
the feeling with which those who dwell 
within the shadow of St. Peter’s regard 
their priests; if his thoughts turn to the 
religion of which he is called the guardian, 
he must reflect that those around him are 
in an especial manner indifferent or hostile 
to its teachings. He may look back to the 
events of seven years since, and in a sad 
train of thought sum up the calamities of 
himself, his city, and his people. He was 
driven into exile, and his departure was 
undignified; Rome has been besieged and 
taken, and he was not the intercessor for 
her citizens. He entered to the beat of 
foreign drums, and remains by the support 
of foreign bayonets. French infantry form 
the only bond between him and those whom 
he rules by the highest and most assuming 
of titles. The territory which time has 
added to his sway is assured to him only 
by the legions of another transalpine mon- 
arch. If he can point to the attachment of 
France and Austria, he has proved it at the 
expense of those whose respect and affec- 
tion would be his highest glory. But the 
statesmen of the Church have in all times 
eared little for is the centre 
of their great web of policy. The Po 
rose by the decay of Rome; they have ao 
served their power by the weakness and di- 
visions of Italy. They are the representa- 
tives of foreign domination, and are never 
so strong as when the protection of the 
stravger delivers them from responsibility 
to their own people. 
The Concordat just concluded between 
the Holy See and the Cabinet of Vienna 
must astonish the world. Hildebrand or In- 
nocent could hardly have asked more than 
is granted to Pius [X., by a sovereign who 
ie to support him in his chair. It ma 
well be believed that not only foreign poli 
ticians and the educated throughout the em- 
pire, but even the commonalty and the 
priesthood, are startled and apprehensive. 
The following are among the offerings made 
to Papal authority by a successor of Joseph 
Il. :—The Placetum Regium, which gave to 
the Austrian Emperors a co-ordinate au- 
thority, such as has always been enforced 
by the French sovereigns, and was exercised 
by all but the weakest of our old English 
kings, is for ever abolished. The bisho 
throughout the Austrian States will now 
invested with rights which, if the civil 
power really support them, will bring every 
citizen completely under ecclesiastical rule. 
The bishops may communicate separately 
or as a body with the Pope, the clergy, and 
the They may divide livings or 
rectories, order public prayers, convoke sy- 
nods, publish spiritual rescripts and prohibit 
dangerous books. They are to watch over 
religious instruction in all public and pri- 
vate schools, so that no parent will be 
able to prevent constant interference with 
the education of his child. No one may 
teach theology or canonical law without 
their permission. The decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent are to be received; clerical mat- 
ters will be withdrawn from civil control ; 
even matrimonial causes will be judged by 
the clergy, except so far as they involve 
questions of property. One article has 
atly disturbed even the priesthood. The 

ishops are to have full right to punish the 
clergy who may offend against the disci 
line of the Church, and may inflict pe 
ties for any disobedience of the canons. The 
bishops will give their opinion on every pre- 
sentation of new prelates to the Papal chair. 
No sale of Church property can take place 
without the consent of the Pope. New 
monasteries may at any time be established 
by the bishops. Finally, all matters not 
especially referred to in the Concordat are 
to be decided according to the doctrines of 
the Church. It will be seen that every bar- 
rier against ecclesiastical encroachment is 
overthrown. The old Emperors of Ger- 
many were faithful sons of the Church, but 
for three hundred years they refused to re- 
cognize the principles which are now ad- 
mitted without remonstrance. What the 
effect will be we have yet to learn. It is 
no wonder that there was some hesitation in 
giving the Concordat to the world. The 
conclusion of such a treaty can hardly have 
been inspired even by the most fervent piety. 
If political objects are aimed at, Francis Jo- 
seph and his counsellors must indeed value — 
highly the support of Rome. It is proba- 
ble that those clauses which interfere most 
with private freedom and the regular tribu- 
nals of the State, will be modified or allowed 
to remain inactive. It is hardly to be 
thought that the Imperial plan for fusing 
the aggregated provinces into a single na- 
tionality can be advanced in our times | 
the rigid discipline of theocratic rule. 
circumstances have prompted this surrender 
of long-valued rights, other events may lead 
But the conclusion of 
this Concordat is not the less a matter for 
reflection. It at least shows how much 
power there is where many only see vy 
and decay—how real are the ee w 
seem to us only the shadows of the past. 
The Papacy is, indeed, a fit study for an 
thinking man. It represents the stru 
of an institution strong, eye and based 
on some of the deepest feelings of mankind, 
against a future, distant perhaps, yet inevi- 
table. But its political system, the tradi- 
tion of centuries, is its great masterpiece, 
and the cause of its most complete successes. 
It has learnt to bear itself so that protection 
shall not demand obedience, or weakness 
cause any abatement of the i 
which absolute power can alone enforce. 
Indeed, a period of confessed weakness is 
with it a period of aggression. It is better 
to lean for support on some powerful pro- 
tector than to totter in the attempt to 
port itself. The spiritual arm can reac 
over the world when it is no longer occupied 
with the repression of domestic discontent. 
Besides, the devotion and chivalry of man- 
kind are roused by the calamities of so ven- 
erable a dynasty. A Pope menaced and s 
fugitive is still more the successor of St. 
Peter. His approach to apostolicity, [~~ 
involuntary, still confers a sanctity. In 
great disruption of an old world, amid the 
clouds and darkness which veil the future, 
the Romish Church has gained by being 
the only my bon in which its votaries be- 
lieve. They have lost confidence in their 
rulers—they have not yet learnt confidence 
in themselves. Putting aside the Italian 
nations, who feel too strongly the 

effects of ecclesiastical rule, it must 


lowed that the current of men’s —— 
in continental Europe has of years 
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flowed deeply in favour of Papal influence. 
There is something anal in the position 
of the Eastern Empire which we are defend- 
ing, 80 far at least, as that presen 


has proved the means of obtaining what 

Then of former days could never ex 
e 
ives 


predecessors of the, Sultan, epent their 
eonstant warfare with ambitious 


Pashes i Their 
was Owledged’ in 
Asia. by little more than the cities of the 
coast. The whole of Africa was rebellious 
or of doubtful allegiance. Algiers was a 
nest of pirates, the Beys of Tunis and 
Tripoli affected royalty, the Egyptian Pasha 
sought to transfer the throne from Stamboul 
to Caito;' when defeated he sullenly paid 
his tribute until he could hope to evade it. 
But danger to the successor of the Caliphs 
and the faith of Islam roused the Eastern 
world. As the time of the great contest ap- 
proached the authority of the Sultan was 
extended year by year, and the actual out- 
break has witnessed the unsurpassed devo- 
tion of Mussulman soldiers from 
the: heart of three continents. ~But both 
Sultan and Pope must in some way endea- 
vour to merit the sympathies of the world. 
They must take care that their weakness 
shall inspire respectful, and not contemptu- 
ous, pity. In spite of the Papal successes 
of the last few years we feel sure that no 
part of Europe is destined to return under 
ecclesiastical rule. Liberty has carried the 
war into’ the enemy’s own land, and Sardinia 
has already broken down the overgrown mo- 
nastic system which impoverished the State, 
while it did little for learning and less for 
morality. If the Pope can reform abuses in 
Austria’which the temporal power neglects 
or shrinks from, the world will be the bet- 
ter; but, if he seeks to inaugurate such a 
despotism as the Concordat seems to indi- 
cate, we feel assured that a few years of tri- 
umph will be followed by an age of bumili- 
ation and disgrace. 
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SATURDAY, November 24, 1855. 


Buiyta’s Letrers.—We have again the 
pleasure of offering to our readers a letter 
from their favourite correspondent “ Blyth” 
—the beginning of a series, which will be 
continued for some six oreight weeks. His 
long residence and extensive travel in Eu- 
rope, furnish ample materials for his prac- 
tised and graphic pen. 

_ IMpREssIons oF THE SANDWICH IsLANDs. 
—Our readers, we have no doubt, have felt 
much indebted to our intelligent correspond- 
ent who has favoured them with a highly 
interesting series of letters on the Sandwich 
Islands. In the number for last week 
there is a matter deserving attention. He 
refers to the disbanding of two Presbyteries 
which had been regularly organized at that 
mission. He does not allude to the cause. 
Was it found that distinctive Presbyterian- 
ism did not suit the genius of foreign mis- 
sions? This we are sure could not have 
been the cause. Organized Presbyteries 
have been found to work well in other mis- 
sions, and why notin this? Was it on ac- 
count of a failure of Presbyterian material ? 
This surely was not the cause, as there are 
more than enough Presbyterian missionaries 
yet residing there to keep in existence two 
Presbyteries. What then was the cause? 
Was it jealousy of Presbyterian extension ? 
Were the managers at Boston apprehensive 
that Congregationalism might be oversha- 
dowed by the growth of these Presbyteries ? 
Did they suggest the disbanding of them ? 
The case is rather a suspicious one, and we 
should be glad of definite information on the 


subject. 


DEATH OF A MINISTER.—The True Wit- 
ness announces the death of the Rev. P. L. 
Munnis at Osyka, Mississippi, on the 19th 
ult. Mr. Munnis formerly resided in Indi- 
ana, and had but recently removed to Osyka, 
where he was superintending the erection of 
a building to serve for a church and school- 
house. A correspondent of the Witness says: 

“Tn his death our Church and the commu- 
nity in which he was residing, have suffered a 
great loss. Before his death our 
was in pressing need of some four or five ad- 
ditional labourers, now that need is felt with 
increased force. He was in the prime of life, 
and gave promise of many years of usefulness 
in the Master’s vine . But that blessed 
Master has ordered otherwise, and has removed 
him to other services and scenes, (I trust) in 
the mansions of the bl ” 


ProGress oF EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN 
GEeRMANY.—We have recently had an in- 
terview with a gentleman of learning, sin- 
cere piety, and great general intelligence, 
who has been spending some months in 
Germany. He speaks in the most favour- 
able terms of the decided progress which 
evangelical truth is making and bas already 
made in that land. The younger min- 
istry, to a very cheering extent, are im- 
bued with evangelical sentiments. Out of 
some eighteen Universities but two remain 
under rationalistic influence. Indeed, ra- 
tionalism there may be considered as rapidly 
hastening to its death. Alluding to this in- 
sidious and pretentious form of error, our 
friend remarked that England and New 
England, in accepting and propagating it, 
were actually but “ putting on the old shoes 
which Germany had cast off.” Evangelical 
Christians of every name have great reason 
to be cheered by this dawn of a better day 
over the cradle of Pantheism, rationalism, 
and the false philosophies which have been 
the most formidable enemies of the truth 
with which the present generation has had 
to contend. German talent and scholarship 
once thoroughly imbued with the love and 
spirit of the gospel, what, under God, might 
it not accomplish ! 

Parnrot Event.—A friend writing from 
Alabama, says the Southern Presbyterian, 
mentions the death of the Rev. John War- 
nick under the following painful circum- 
stances :—“ Mr. Warnick died about two 
weeks before the meeting of the Synod by 
accidental poisoning. He took Red Preci- 
pitate for medicine of some sort. I have 
not learned any other particulars.” 


Newspaper CaHances.—The Watchman 
and Observer of last week announces that 
that paper is to be discontinued, and a new 
one, to be ealled the Central Presbyterian, 
is to take its place as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made. The Rev. Drs. 
Hoge and Moore are to be editors in chief, 
with the Rev. Mr. Gildersleeve, heretofore 
editor of the Watchman, as associate. The 
new editors are well known as pastors of 
prominent churches in Richmond, Virginia, 
and their talents and varied qualifications 
will render them an acquisition to the edi- 
torial corps. Under such auspices, the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian cannot fail to do good ser- 
vice. We wish the new journal a useful and 
successful career. 

The first number of the united Presbyte- 
rian Banner and Advocate has reached us. 


‘It is printed on good paper, with excellent 


type, and the contents give assurance to its 


readers that the proprietor and editor will la- 
_bour faithfully to give them satisfaction. We 
,are gratified at the indications of a growing 
- disposition to give the journals of our Church 
-higher claims to favour, by concentrating 
-wpon them an increased amount of labour 


and talent. 


SINESTERIAL DISCOURAGEMENT | 


ydung ministes, entering his 
career of public service, is an object of 
profound interest. We suppose him to have 
experienced the power of God’s regenerating 
grace; as having deliberately consecrated 
his talents to the Lord; as passing through 
;bis preliminary studies with creditable suc- 
cess; in short, with having carefully equipped 
‘himself for the duties of his profession: and 
at this point we contemplate him with anx- 
ious concern in regard to the future which 
awaits him. Natarally he sums up the 
amount of his acquisitions, the studious 
habits he has formed, and his ability to ad- 
dress public audiences on the great doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. He has careful- 
ly prepared his first sermons, and if, with 
his necessarily limited experience, he ima- 
gines that they possess a cogency and per- 
suasiveness which must impress men’s minds, 
we deem it natural and excusable. He 
begins his ministry; and then begins his 
real experience. Soon he is called to correct 
his previous convictions, as he comes into 
actual contact with the surrounding world. 
He begins to learn that mere preparation for 
his public addresses is not the only requi- 
site. Mcn are not always convinced by 
logic, nor melted by pathos. His most 
elaborated sermons are often preached to 
drowsy audiences; and what seems to him 
forceful appeals and affectionate entreaty, 
fall powerless on hearts not disposed to feel. 
Two formidable difficulties rise up in his 
path, and become more formidable as he 
proceeds. The one is the wickedness of the 
world which it is his duty to combat, the 
other is the unbelief and perversity of his 
own heart, which are to be subdued. He 
is called to encounter human wickedness in 
all its forms, and it is his duty to correct 
and reform it by the best adapted means, 
and yet so far from being endowed with the 
vigour and alertness of a superior being, he 
finds himself encumbered with a body of 
sin and death. He has a great battle to 
fight, and at the same time finds himself 
entangled and hampered. If constrained to 
lament the unpromising materials on which 
he is to work, with deeper sensibility he is 
forced to complain that his own Christian 
character is so imperfect and needs so much 
amendment. 

Months and years pass on, and as he re- 
surveys the field which he had looked for- 
ward to, in his early aspirations, as the field 
of his triumphs, he discovers but small pro- 
gress in counteracting the usurpations of 
Satan, and alas! but inadequate success in 
cultivating and subduing his own spirit. He 
has been beset by many temptations, be- 
trayed into many infirmities of temper, failed 
in maintaining a devotional spirit, and fallen 
short of making himself a true ensample to 
the flock. On the other hand, he has 
seen apathy creeping over professors of 
the faith, serious impressions effaced, and 
sinners becoming more reckless and hard- 
ened. How discouraging such experience ! 
It is much to be feared that such stern reali- 
ties, as they develope themselves to the 
young minister, sometimes so deeply cloud 
his prospects as to unnerve him for duty, 
and cause him to go forward sluggishly and 
ineffectively ; if they do not induce him to 
believe that the struggle is vain, and sink 
him down into a dull and formal routine of 
duty, in which his heart is but little inter- 
ested. Without any attempt to conceal the 
realities of difficulty and discouragement, 
there is great necessity for Christian counsel 
and advice. Ministers need to be admon- 
ished. They have enlisted for the war, and 
at the peril of their souls they dare not re- 
treat. Their Lord, in calling them to the 
battle field, never promised them exemption 
from toil and fatigue. Neither did he pro- 
mise them immediate success. He has in 
effect told them, your contest will be diffi- 
cult, it will wear heavily on your spirit, it 
will demand all your energy and courage, 
and that continually. You must, if you 
would not prove traitors, fight the good fight 
of faith ; you must struggle for yourselves to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, and you 
must, as my ambassadors, incessantly pro- 
claim my promises and threatenings to the 
world of sinners. Preach my gospel, be in- 
stant in season and out of season, whether 
men will bear or forbear ; perform your duty 
faithfully and laboriously, and if Israel is 
not gathered, I shall be glorified. As for 
yourselves, be faithful unto the death, and I 
will give you a crown of life. Surely this 
should encourage. Duty then is ours, re- 
sults rest’ with God. 


AFFAIRS IN PALESTINE. 


HE letter from our correspondent at the 
. Agricultural Mission on the Plains of 
Sharon near Jaffa, (the ancient Joppa,) will 
be read with interest. When this humble 
and unpretending mission was commenced, 
it had very few friends, and was generally 
regarded as an indiscreet, if not fanatical 
enterprise. It commended itself to our af- 
fection because it was poor, and involved a 
principle which we thought deserved a trial. 
Palestine was lying waste; that once rich 
and fertile land, which God himself selected 
as a fitting residence for his chosen people, 
was without tillage or fruitage; why might 
not the time be come for reclaiming it, and 
why might not its starving and oppressed 
inhabitants be stimulated to derive their 
sustenance from its soil? Surely a few 
thousand dollars might be adventured on an 
experiment so practical and benevolent. We 
commended it to our readers. Many of 
them responded, and if any success has at- 
tended the measure, much of it is to be 
attributed to their collective donations. It 
is our belief that a very encouraging success 
has attended the effort. Considering its 
novelty—the difficulties which hampered 
the few devoted individuals engaged in it— 
the utter incredulity of people in Jerusalem 
as well as elsewhere, as to its practicability, 
and the very small scale on which it was 
commenced, it has accomplished more than 
could reasonably have been anticipated. The 
capabilities of the soil have been satisfac- 
torily tested; various agricultural imple- 
ments and modes of agriculture have been 
introduced, before unknown to the inhabi- 
tants; the good will of the people, to a cer- 
tain extent, has been secured; Jewish pre- 
judices in reference to the cultivation of the 
soil have been overcome; and a new idea, 
and a great one, we conceive, has been awa- 
kened, which promises great results. 

This is not all. The experiment, al- 
though ridiculed at first, has begun to com- 
mand attention. The English and Germans 
have both taken preliminary steps to follow 
the example thus set before them; and last, 
though not least, the Jews themselves are 
roused to do something for their suffering 
brethren. The interesting fact stated by 
our correspondent, of the determination of 
Sir Moses Montefiore to pursue the sugges- 
tion to its practical results, is highly encour- 
aging. Not confining himself to the erec- 
tion of hospitals and schools, he has actually 
purchased ground for the purpose of en- 
couraging the Jews to agriculture. This is 
one fruit of our little agricultural colony, 
and we trust it is but a “first fruit.” The 
wealth and zeal of that gentleman are well 
known, and we may reasonably anticipate 
greater things from the interest which bas 
been awakened in his bosom. We feel en- 
and are now satisfied that the 


couraged, 


American project has not proved a failure. 


If it shoald agé6mplish nothing more, it has 
excited attention to a great scheme, which 
will, at>Jeast im other hands, do much to- 
wards ‘the restoration of that once glorious 


bat long neglected land. 
FIRST CHURCH, NEW ORLEANS. 


HE complaint of the Commissioners from 
the First Church, New Orleans, and 
of the minority of Charleston Presbytery, 
against the action of that Presbytery, in re- 
fusing to place the call from the New Or- 
leans Church in the hands of the Rev. B. 
M. Palmer, D. D., came up before the Sy- 
nod of South Carolina during its late ses- 
sions, when the Synod sustained the course 
of the Presbytery. We learn from the 
Southern Presbyterian, that _Dr. Palmer 
stated that he would have accepted the call 
had it been placed in his hands; but that 
he cheerfully acquiesced in the decision of 
Synod recognizing it as the voice of Provi- 
dence as to the path of duty. The parties 
complaining, however, gave notice that they 
would carry the matter to the next General 
Assembly. We trust they may in the mean- 
time recall this determination, inasmuch as 
Dr. Palmer will already have entered on his 
duties as Professor in Columbia Theological 
Seminary. 

It is greatly to be desired that the im- 
portant church whose interests are involved 
in this decision, may be speedily supplied 
with a pastor suitable to the wants of such a 
field. Its position, and the extensive terri- 
tory to be influenced from the great commer- 
cial metropolis of the South-west, render it 
second to no other pastoral charge in our 
connection. The New Orleans Creole, speak- 
ing of the religious wants of that city, says: 

“Could the churches of the various Protest- 
ant denominations in the United States and 
abroad be brought to look upon New Orleans 
in its true light—to feel the importance of its 
influence upon the growth of true religion in 
our country and adjoining governments—could 
all sectional feeling—all interests give ws to 
the real demands of this city, there would be 
strength and men here to produce a change, 
with the blessing of God upon well devised 
effort, that would astonish and delight all who 
regard real liberty and genuine Christianity 
as going hand in hand.” 

he same paper also says: 

“There is here a willingness to hear preaching 
in the German and French languages far 
beyond any supply of those who are able to 
preach hese languages.” 


A TRUE NOBLEMAN. 


E have been very forcibly struck, whilst 
looking over the two masterly prize 
essays on Theism, recently published, with 
the good which one may accomplish who 
will rightly adjust his plans, and to whom 
God has given means for carrying them out. 
Mr. Burnett, the founder of the premiums 
which have called forth these works, was a 
merchant of Aberdeen, Scotland. He was 
without a family, and as he had been pros- 
pered in worldly circumstances, and had 
been gifted with too generous and noble a 
nature to be satisfied with hoarding his 
gains, he wisely set himself to use them in 
doing good. That he might be just as well 
as generous, he first made arrangements to 
transmit to his legal heirs a fortune fully 
equivalent to that he had inherited, and 
then devoted to benevolence his own accu- 
mulations from trade. During his life his 
munificence shed joy and gladness through 
the hearts of the afflicted and unfortunate. 
Numbers of the aged and sick were sus- 
tained by his bounty, and at his death he 
did not forget them, as among his legacies 
was asum of money left in charge of the 
Synod of Aberdeen for the support of bed- 
ridden and diseased persons. He also pro- 
vided for the extension of vaccination in 
Aberdeen; for the support of a chaplain for 
poor persons in the jail; for the comfortable 
maintenance of pauper lunatics; and for 
whatever appeared to him to be, at that time, 
the most urgent wants of the municipal 
institutions of the city of his residence. A 
charity so expansive, so thoughtful and 
considerate, and so free, was sufficient of 
itself to elevate its author immeasurably 
above ordinary men, and at once entitle 
him to the patent of a true nobility. How 
much more lofty and honourable such a 
course than to have followed the beaten 
track of most men of business, year after 
year increasing his wealth by investing bis 
growing income in stocks or houses and 
lands. How much purer the enjoyment of 
his own bosom, in the spectacle of the beam- 
ing faces and grateful hearts of the objects 
of his benefactions, than it would have been 
in the mercenary and selfish reflection that 
he was so many thousands of pounds richer 
now than the year preceding, or that he 
ranked among the first on the list of the 
opulent! We thank God that there are 
here and there to be found men who have 
some other idea of the value and uses of 
money than that it is.to minister to a nar- 
row and low ambition, or to be lavished in 
personal indulgence. 

From the eminence to which his noble 
soul had exalted him, the vision of this 
Aberdeen merchant, however, took a much 
wider sweep than the circumference of his 
own city, with its suffering and destitute 
poor. His high intelligence and well trained 
mind enabled him to appreciate the import- 
ance of fortifying and defending the citadel 
of religious truth against the assaults of 
error and infidelity. Knowing, too, how the 
forces antagonistic to divinely revealed reli- 
gion varied their points and modes of at- 
tack, with a wonderful forethought he dis- 
cerned the necessity of providing for future 
as well as present methods of defence. With 
this view, ten years before his death, and 
while he was yet only forty-five years of age, 
he set apart nearly two thousand pounds as a 
permanent fund, the accumulated interest 
of which was to be appropriated every forty 
years to the best and second best essays to 
prove the being of God, and to answer ob- 
jections to his wisdom and goodness by a 
course of reasoning drawn from both nature 
and revelation. These prizes were awarded 
for the first time in 1815; and now, more 
than seventy years after the death of the 
donor, they have been the means of pro- 
ducing two of the most able defences of fun- 
damental scriptural truth which are to be 
found within the range of theological litera- 
ture—treatises eminently adapted, too, to 
just that phase of infidelity which, at the 
present time, is most insidiousand dangerous. 
When forty more years shall have elapsed, 
and the great truths proposed require to be 
re-argued, in view of the then changed front 
of the adversaries, there will no doubt come 
forth at the wave of the wand of the deceased 
Aberdeen merchant, other champions who 
shall prove equally vigorous and valiant, 
and adapted to their tasks. Such provi- 
dence truly deserves to be admired. A skil- 
ful generalship was displayed in this fore- 
casting the future for all time, and preparing 
for its exigencies; in turning the gains of 
an Aberdeen counting-house into ramparts 
and implements of war through all genera- 
tions, for the defence of the truth which is 
essential to man’s etermal well-being. 

Such an example, however, should not 
only be admired, but imitated. How many 
are there in our churches, how many of the 
readers of this journal, who have it in their 
power to do for the truth, for the souls of 
men, and for God, something equivalent to 
that which has immortalized this generous- 
hearted and sagacious Scotch merchant! 
Providence has smiled upon them. They 
have been signally prospered. Their present 
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accumulations are more than enough to pro- 
vide handsomely for themselves and their : 
heirs. Any further increase of fortune 
would not probably add one iota to the real 
comfort or substantial good of either party. 
How appropriate and becoming, and how 
noble, too, if such persons could be induced 
to fix the point where they are satisfied they 
will have enough, and henceforth, like the 
subject of this notice, devote their earnings to 
works of charity while they live, and to some 
agency for good which may survive and acat- 
ter blessings abroad generations after they 
are dead. LEnviable is the lot of that man 
who has riches and the heart rightly to use 
them. 


ANOTHER PARABLE. 


HERE was a certain ruler who was 
the rightful governor of an extended 
province. He was mild and equitable in 
his administration, and studied the best in- 
terests of his subjects. He enjoined bro- 
therly love and fellowship, and only re- 
strained them in those things which he 
knew would prove injurious to themselves. 
In the course of time a spirit of disaffection 
arose among them, which led to open rebel- 
lion against his authority. The whole pro- 
vince was infected, and a united and frantic 
ory arose—‘ We will not have this man to 
reign over us!” The ruler was grieved at 
their ingratitude, for he had done nothing 
but kindnesses to his people, which were 
thus evilly requited. Pitying their infatu- 
ation, instead of sending his armies to de- 
atroy them, he commissioned ambassadors to 
visit them, and proclaim pardon and indul- 
gence to all who should return to their alle- 
giunce. 

The proclamation was made, and although 
some gratefully accepted the terms of for- 
giveness, the great multitude scoffed at the 
message, and evilly treated the ambassadors. 
No importunity, no representation of the 
danger they incurred by persisting in their 
rebellion, no affecting assurance of their 
ruler’s clemency, had any effect to wean 
them from their wicked ways. They still 
determined to live as they listed, and would 
not hear the overtures which were made. 

Here and there, however, there were 
gatherings of the citizens who professed to 
be more dutifully affected, and expressed 
their readiness to hear the message, provided 
they were satisfied with the manner in which 
it was delivered. They insisted that it must 
be expressed in courtly phrase, that the am- 
bassador should please them with his elo- 
quent pleadings, and that he should not 
only gratify their ear, but minister to their 
vanity. The melody of his voice, the sym- 
metry of his person, the courtliness of his 
manner, were all duly canvassed, and many 
were willing to postpone hearing the mes- 
sage until all these requisites were found. 
The consequence was that many of these 
assemblages were without an ambassador to 
communicate to them the message, while 
others who had been more successful, were 
so much taken up with the qualifications of 
the ambassador as wholly to leave out of view 
the purport of the message. Moreover, 
many of the ambassadors were left unem- 
ployed, because they could not gratify the 
fastidious tastes of their hearers. 

And it came to pass, that after trial 
had been made of this preliminary mea- 
sure of mercy, the ruler returned to his re- 
volted province; and the ambassadors and 
people being assembled, an inquisition was 
made. And the ambassadors said, We came 
to this people by thy authority, and we de- 
clared unto them thy merciful intentions; 
but they spurned our credentials, mocked 
our appeals, and ridiculed our warnings. 
The ruler was wroth, and spake harshly to 
the terror-stricken multitude, saying, Ye 
despised my mercy—ye shall feel the weight 
of my indignation. And he dy¥ove them 
away, and required that they should be im- 
prisoned for life and delivered to the tor- 
mentors. 

Then turning to those who had rejected 
the message because the style in which it 
was delivered was not exactly suited to their 
fancy, he said: Ye faithless and hypocritical 
ones, did ye not know that it was my mes- 
sage that ye should have attended to, and 
not the peculiarities of those who delivered 
it; did ye not know that in rejecting it, 
whatever might be the plea, ye rejected the 
only hope of my pardon and compassion; 
hence have ye cut yourselves off from the 
opportunity of a return to my favour, and 
ye shall miserably perish as rebels against 
my authority. 

Then said the ruler complacently to those 
who had accepted his overtures, Ye have 
done well; you shall not only be pardoned, 
but rewarded. Henceforth ye shall be rul- 
ers under me, and your former sins shall not 
be remembered. 7 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HIS Synod met at Camden on the 7th 
inst., and was opened by a sermon 
from the Rev. Dr. Post, the last Moderator. 
The Rev. G. C. Gregg was elected Modera- 
tor, and the Rev. E. W. Palmer, Temporary 
Clerk. The affairs of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia occupied much of the time. 
In connection with the acceptance of the 
Professorships by Drs. Thornwell and Pal- 
mer, the propriety of increasing the salaries 
of the Professors, on account of the increased 
expenses of living, was considered; and the 
Rev. Mr. McBryde appointed to visit the 
Synod of Georgia, and confer with that body 
on the subject. The Rev. Mr. Coe, Secre- 
tary of the Church Extension Committee, 
was heard,’in regard to that cause, with 
much interest, and highly favourable resolu- 
tions adopted. A delegation was present 
from the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South. The object, we believe, was to con- 
cert measures, if practicable, for a union. 
The delegates proposed that steps should be 
taken with a view to the preparation of a 
version of the Psalms, Which would be ac- 
ceptable to both parties. Resolutions were 
adopted which, it was hoped, would tend to 
cherish and strengthen the fraternal regard 
growing up between the two churches. 

The Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, one of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, delivered an address, which produced 
a deep and salutary impression. The South- 
ern Presbyterian, whilst expressing the hope 
that the result would be an increased inter- 
est in the cause Mr. Wilson represents, says: 

“It is with sadness we mention, and others 
will read that the contributions, during the last 
Synodical year to the cause of Foreign Missions 
JSrom the churches of our Synod, have fallen short 
by some hundreds of dollars, of what they were 
the year previous; and this whilst the provi- 
dence of God and the demands of the world 
urge us to an increase of liberality! The 
Board, having dispensed with the services of 
agents in the collection of funds, throws itself 
and the cause it represents, upon the fidelity 
of our pastors, and the voluntary liberality of 
our people. Will not both pastors and people 
say to the Board—Persevere in your experi- 
ment of dispensing with collecting agents— 
often inconvenient, and always expensive— 
and you shall not suffer thereby any detriment 
to your funds; you shall have more than your. 
agents could collect, and have it without any 
cost for getting it.” 

The same paper pays the following com- 
pliment, we presume well-deserved, to the 
Synod : 

“It is rare to find a convocation in which 
more talent is embodied. A layman present, 
himself one of the ornaments of the body, and 
holding a distinguished position in the judici- 
ary of our State, observed to us, that he had 
been a member of several legislative and other 


official assemblies, but had never seen one 


which comprised as much real ability as this 
Synod. This is a ground not of self-confidence 
and boasting, but of titude to the great 
Head of the Church, led encouragement for 
the future. God has raised up for us many, 
ministers and laymen, with the endowments 
which qualify them for great usefulness; with 
his mee upon their faithful labours the 
ki our must advance rapid- 


ly.’ 
BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


HE special attention of our readers is re- 
quested to the following appeal from 
the Board of Domestic Missions. The sus- 
tenance of the missionaries who are labour- 
ing faithfully and amidst great privations, is 
a matter of too much moment to admit of 
y or temporizing measures. An imme- 
diate and liberal response should at once be 
made, so that the exhausted Treasury may 
be fully replenished. Our people have 
enough and to spare. The agricultural in- 
terests especially, of our country, were pro- 
bably never in so prosperous a condition. 
May those whom Providence has so signally 
favoured, remember the injunction, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 


Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, 
November 15, 1855. 


We are constrained to call attention to 
the low state of our Treasury; and we feel 
compelled to call urgently upon the churches 
for aid. | 

On the Ist of April last, the commence- 
ment of our fiscal year, the balance on hand 
in the Treasury at Philadelphia, was $11,- 
746.77 On the lst of this month, Novem- 
ber, the amount in hand was only $2302.68. 
Our balance in the principal Treasury had 
therefore been reduced, in the course of 
seven months, $9444.09! Our current 
weekly payments generally exceed $1000, 
and sometimes amount to nearly $1500. 
The churches will perceive from this, that 
with so small a sum now in the Treasury, 
we cannot meet our current expenses for a 
single fortnight without further remittances. 
It should be recollected, too, that the Board 
have, agreeably to their own conviction of 
the wants of our missionaries, and the re- 
peated recommendations of the General 
Assembly, increased their average appro- 
priations some thirty or forty dollars; so 
that the annual expenses of the Board have 
been increased, in the aggregate, some fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars. We are now 
feeling the effect of this increase of the 
average salary of our missionaries; and it 
will be utterly impossible, as the Board 
have repeatedly stated, to sustain this scale 
of appropriations, unless the contributions 
from the churches are correspondingly aug- 
mented. 

The condition of the Treasury at Louis- 
ville is equally embarrassing. Notwith- 
standing a large draft was made by that 
Committee upon the Treasury at Philadel- 
phia during the month of October, yet, on 
the 1st of November, they reported a balance 
of only $45.01! 

Now, brethren, what shall be done? Our 
missionaries are so inadequately provided 
for, even with the aid they have Sie re- 
ceiving from the Board, that any material 
reduction of their support would either drive 
them from their work, or subject them and 
their families to actual suffering. Remem- 
ber that the average appropriation made to 
them by the Board is only about $160 ; and 
that their average salary, from both the 
Board and their people, is only about $435! 
How will it be possible for them to support 
themselves and their families with less? 
Moreover, how are we to supply the im- 
mense destitutions of our vast country, and 
extend the boundaries of our beloved Church, 
unless the necessary means are furnished by 
the friends of Zion? Surely there is wealt 
enough, and piety, and patriotism, among 
our peéple to enable us to meet our obliga- 
tions and discharge our duties. 

With these brief statements, we leave this 
solemn matter to the reflection of all our 
people. Without prompt and liberal aid, 
the operations of the Board of Domestic 
Missions must very soon be seriously em- 
barrassed, and we shall be unable to pay our 
missionaries for the services which they have 
already rendered. Brethren, we pressingly 
ask, because we now urgently need your as- 
sistance. 

G. W. Musarave, Corr. Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 

from ‘ Mary,” two dollars and fifty cents 
for the Agricultural Mission in Palestine. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—The Rev. 
Dr. Thornwell has accepted the chair of 
Theology, and the Rev. Dr. Palmer that of 
Church History in the Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, South Carolina. The effort for 
an additional endowment of $60,000 has 
been so successful that $45,000 of the 
amount has been secured, and the remain- 
der, it is hoped, will be raised during the 
ensuing winter. With its able faculty and 
ample funds, this Seminary will rank high 
among our schools of the prophets. 

We are gratified to learn that the number 
of students at Danville Seminary has reached 
42, and that at Allegheny 71. We trust 
our Zion will soon reap the fruits of the 
increased interest in her Theological Semi- 
naries in a large increase of well qualified 
ministers. 


Record. 


The Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., late President 
of Oakland College, Mississippi, has accepted 
a call to the First Presbyterian Church, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 

The Rey. Benjamin N. Sawtelle, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has accepted an invitation to the 
church at Batesville, Arkansas. 

The Rev. A. H. Lackey has removed from 
Harrisonville, Maryland, to Freeport, Steven- 
son county, Illinois. 

The Rev. James H. Baird, of Toledo, Ohio, 
has accepted a unanimous call from the churcn 
of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

The Rev. Wm. 8. Livingston’s post-office ad- 
dress is Henderson, Kentucky. 

The Rev. W. C. McPheeters was installed as 
pastor of the church at Carrolton, Kentucky, 
on the 5th instant, by a committee of the Pres- 
bytery of West Lexington. 

The pastoral relation between Rev. D. R. 
Campbell and the church of Mount Prospect 
was dissolved by the Presbytery of Washington 
on the 13th instant. His post-office address is 
changed to Wintersville, Jefferson county, Ohio. 


MINISTERS AND PEOPLE. 


The Rev. Thomas Halyburton thus writes 
of ministers consulting people in ministerial 
duties : 

“While I had occasion to speak and hear 
of some ministers, their being — much 
by the advice of good people, in dark steps 
of their ministerial work, I was satisfied in 
the evident clearness of the following rules: 

“1. That it is very dangerous to lay too 
much stress upon the advice and apprehen- 
sions of the best of people, as to what may 
be sin or duty in matters that belong not to 
their station, for the promise of the Spirit's 
teaching belongs not to them as to what may 
be the duty of the minister’s station ; there- 
fore 

«2. It is safer to desire the help of their 
prayers, that God may, according to his 
promise, clear us, or discover to us what is 
duty, than to learn them to step out of their 
stations, and advise in things that belong 
not to them. 

“Observe ministers, for the most part, 
are more shaken about the truths of reli- 
gion, and the foundations, than about their 
own state; people, more about their state 
than about the truths of religion. 

“ Ministers are helped to clear people as 
to what they are straitened about; and peo- 
ple are, or may be helpful to ministers in 
what they are in the dark about. Thus they 
mutually excel, and are excelled, to humble 


both, and keep both in their stations,” 


BLYTH IN HAMBURG. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PARSBYTERIAN.) 
Reminiscences— Travel in an easy-chair—A win- 

ter’s philosophy in Berlin— Road to Hamburg 

—Merchani villas—Relics and bones versus 

bustle and traffic— Freedom from cicerones and 

passports—A view of the city. 

Messrs. Editors—Settled down for a few days 
in a quiet spot, I have bethought myself of in- 
dulging, with the help of my note-book, in a 
few reminiscences of travel. Perhaps you will 
not object to accompany me as of old; and I 
certainly must say for myself that I feel an in- 
describable longing for your society again. I 
left you very abruptly at Berlin some six 
months ago, and went so fast and so far that I 
was forced to leave you behind; but now let us 
cut off a segment from the circle traversed,'and 
go over itagain in a more quiet, comfortable 
way, not budging from our easy chair. I say 
I left you at Berlin, which forces me to go 
back thither to pick you up. I had spent six 
months of miserable winter weather in that 
vast wilderness of stucco. In the third story 
of a stucco house I had lived almost the life of 
a hermit; and in default of human society, had 
become om-very intimate terms with the inani- 
mate objects that garnished my apartment. A 
plaster flower-girl kept continually suggesting 
& spring which never came. A portrait of 
John Ronge in top boots, afforded many a sad 
reflection upon reforms and reformers. A 
voiceless piano I ever regarded as a personal 
reflection. And an old writing-desk, bespat- 
tered with ink, was an enigma upon which I 
expended many a shrewd guess. It looked as 
if it might at first have been in a lady’s bou- 
doir, and afterwards used for signing death- 
warrants on. But nothing afforded me so 
much entertainment as a stuffed ow] that stood 
perched on a pine stick on my clothes-press. I 
used to call him my “German philosopher,” 
for he was so like one—all cotton within and 
wisdom without. He had a grey head, and 
with his great round, glassy eyes, kept looking 
into “infinity” without a wink. When I was 
weary, I used to lie on my sofa and watch him, 
and ask him if he saw any thing, and what ab- 
straction he had got hold of now; but he was 
too much of an abstraction himself to take his 
eye for a moment off from “infinity.” So it 
was that I used to hold imaginary talks with 
my furniture ; and there was this difference in 
talking with it and men of clay, that I never 
once got a foolish reply. 

It was on the 18th of April last that I bade 
my inanimate friends adieu. I locked them 
in, and in a fit of abstraction (created doubt- 
less by the final stare of the owl) I put the key 
in my pocket, instead of in my landlord’s hands, 
and went off to the railroad station. 

Hamburg is about half a day’s ride from 
Berlin. The road to it passes over a vast plain, 
barren and sandy, with not a hill to relieve the 
monotony of the journey, and with scarcely a 
green spot to suggest the smiles of heaven. 
The route is one on which you have no dispo- 
sition to complain of railroad speed, if indeed 
this disposition was ever indulged in in Ger- 
many atall. It was only when we drew near 
the environs of the city that any beauty began 
to appear. A pretty villa here and there peep- 
ing out from the trees; an ambitious, modern 
castle looking down from some rare height ; 
groves and gardens, still hardly divested of 
their winter garb, announced that we were al- 
ready among the abodes of the merchant 
princes of Hamburg. It was a luxury to be 
again in a Jand where no king reigns—to have 
no impertinent inquiries addressed to us about 
our character or destination—to be permitted 
for once to go to the hotel with our passports 
in our pockets, and our linen undisturbed. 

Hamburg is one of the four free cities of Ger- 
many. It is governed by magistrates appoint- 
ed by the people ; and, in my way of thinking, 
must be a constant eye-sore to all its royal 
neighbours. Certain it is, that it is the most 
prosperous and flourishing, as well as the hand- 
somest city in Northern Germany ; and its peo- 
ple get rich and live in comfort and luxury 
without the help or the countenance of kings. 

I find it difficult to describe such a city as 
Hamburg. When I light upon a real old 
mouldy city, like Cologne for example, with its 
stupidity, relics, humbugs, and old bones, I 
can find a good many things to say; but to 
give an idea of Hamburg, is quite a different 
sort of thing. Its wealth does not lie in jewel- 
led skulls and golden shrines, but in a com- 
merce which traverses every sea, and is felt in 
every portion of the globe. Its good works do 
not manifest themselves in building useless 
cathedrals and buying saints’ bones to stock 
them, but in hospitals for the sick, and asy- 
lums for the lame, the halt, and the blind. 
You have only to go through the streets of 
Hamburg, and observe its massive stone ware- 
houses—to take a walk along its crowded 
quays, or a row in its harbours—to notice the 
activity of its whole population, and the bustle 
that reigns in every part of the city, in order to 
see that kings are not indispensable to pros- 
perity. A drive in the environs too, will show 
you magnificent institutions of every kind— 
schools for the poor, retreats for the old and 
unfortunate, asylums and hospitals for the sick 
and maimed—some founded by the city, but 
many the gifts of private individuals, and all 
the more valuabie because they are free-will of- 
ferings. To get an idea of Hamburg then, one 
must study its statistics, and visit its educa- 
tional and charitable institutions—both beyond 
the ability of a passing traveller like myself. 

As straws show which way the wind blows, so 
often the slightest circumstance is the index of 
some great fact. One of the greatest annoy- 
ances of travellers on the Continent, is the 
swarm of cicerones that waylay you in the 
street, and insist upon your accepting their ser- 
vices. I have often had to lay about me with 
both arms to keep off these hungry kind, and 
sometimes have been compelled to accept of 
one in order to save myself from being run 
down by the rest. This fact shows a surplus 
population of consumers not very creditable to 
the political condition of the land where they 
live. Now, Hamburg is the only continental 
city or town where I had not hitherto been 
fastened upon by one of these leeches, and this 
happy experience has since only been once re- 
peated, and that was in the other free city of 
Frankfort. Imagine my surprise, on the morn- 
ing after my arrival, in being permitted to leave 
the threshold of the hotel unmolested, and to 
walk through the streets without being re- 
peatedly asked where I was going, and what I 
wanted to see. I enjoyed greatly my rare lib- 
erty. I walked first through that part of the 
city desolated by the great fire of 1842. This 
scourge, as in most cases, has here also been a 
blessing. Straight, broad streets have suc- 
ceeded to dark, unwholesome alleys; stately 
warehouses and magnificent palaces to the 
quaint, old, dilapidated structures of the mid- 
dle ages. The limits of the fire are clearly de- 
fined by these modern improvements ; and the 
contrast is often very striking and curious be- 
tween the two sides of the same street—here a 
row of the stately and symmmetrical creations 
of yesterday, and there a long, irregular line of 
peaked gables frowning out of the gloom and 
smoke of ages at the daring presumption of the 
new civilization. I confess that I got among 
these old heroes as quickly as I could, for there 
is nothing more charming to me than antiquity 
in rags. The quaint devices over the doors, 
perhaps the coat of arms of some patrician 
family; the rude carvings that encircle the 
windows, set with small octagonal panes of 
glass; the prodigious, nondescript bird that 
surmounts the gable roof, and the bow win- 
dows, reminding one of John Knox’s pulpit in 
Edinburgh, all savour of the good old times 
of aristocracy and knee-backles, and the eye 
finds there infinitely more diversion than from 
the most uniform row of granite fronts. 

It is im these streets that we must now look 
for those famous people the Hamburg Jews; 
and the swarthy faces and hooked noses, the 
Hebrew signs and the long array of old clothes 
hanging before the door, soon convince him 
that he has found them. There are about ten 
thousand of these singular people here, work- 

ing their way up to wealth and influence in 
the darkest corners and most degraded occu- 
pations. 

To get a good view of Hamburg and its 
vicinity, in default of any mountain top, you 
have only to ascend the steeple of St. Michael’s 


Church, 456 feet high. It is a weary climb, 


~) 


and hardly repays the effort. There is only a 
wilderness of gables at your feet, and a dull 
uniformity of plain stretching in every direc- 
tion. This uniformity is broken in only one 
direction, where the Elbe may be seen winding 
among thick, luxuriant foliage, her own legiti- 
mate offspring. It is on the banks of this 
stream for miles that the rich merchants of 
Hamburg have built their summer retreats, 
and a drive or walk in this direction is one of 
the most delightful that can well be imagined. 
The Hamburgers seem to be a gay, pleasure- 
loving people, and a broad Campus just outside 
of one of the gates rivals the Champs Elyseés 
of Paris for its crowds, and their peculiar me- 
thod of enjoying themselves. Circuses, two- 
penny theatres, gambling tables, hobby-horses, 
and peddlers, are extensively patronized, and 
as usual, their most thriving business is done 
on Sunday. A more aristocratic place of 
amusement is the promenade about the “Great 
Alster,” an immense basin of pure water, cov- 
ering several acres in the very midst of the 
city. The fairy boats ever flitting across this 
artificial lake, the long rows of gas-lights re- 
flected in its waters, and the crowds of the gay 
and fashionable strolling along its borders on 
& summer evening, all present a scene of ani- 
mation that would not seem out of place in the 
sunny clime of Venice. Add to this one more 
peculiarity of Hamburg—the flower-girls from 
the neighbouring rural district of Vierland, 
with their gay bodices and broad straw hate— 
the fac-simlie of inverted milk-pans, and you 
have a touch of the picturesque added to the 
lively. You may now go to bed, feeling that 
you have seen Hamburg, for really there are 
no libraries, picture-galleries or churches wor- 
thy of particular notice. The only great public 
building is the Exchange, and as for its glori- 
ous charitable institutions, they must be stu- 
died before they can be known, and known 
before they can be described. Burra. 


Favourable Symptoms among 
French Romanists, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Abject submission contrary to convictions— 
Growing opposition from others—Priests and 
people sharing in the movement— Two notable 


publications— Remarkable sentiments advan- 

ced oy Bordas Demoulin—An address from 

the Virgin Mary to her friends. 
Paris, October 25, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I have already adverted 
to the growing influence of Jesuitism, and 
its decisive victory by the proclamation of 
the new dogma of Immaculate Conception ; 
you remember what precautions were taken 
to stifle the few voices which dared to rise 
up against the intended innovation, and how 
even men who had begun by opposition 
suddenly yielded, and totally changed their 
language to that of base flattery, as soon as the 
Pope had spoken. But notwithstanding the 
imposed silence and apparent universal sub- 
mission to the See of Rome, indignation 
works in many a noble heart, and compels 
sincere and fervent Roman Catholics, truly 
attached to their Church, to protest against 
the novelties which were always disavowed 
by her enlightened and pious fathers in 
every age. 

This inward opposition, which slowly de- 
velopes itself in her own bosom, is certainly 
a most striking feature of the French Roman 
Catholic Church in our day. If the oppo- 
sers are few in number, it must be kept in 
mind how very difficult it is for any opposi- 
tion to manifest itself there. The avo 
clergy are kept in absolute dependence 
on superiors. The least reclamation, the 
least complaint, may deprive an unhap- 
py priest of all means of subistence .Pro- 
testations will be isolated, and believing 
— may be kept back by the remem- 

rance of eminent men who began by sepa- 
rating from Rome, and ended in utter 
infidelity; hence much courage and faith 
are necessary to utter a protest which may 
be the beginning of a life of difficulties, 
of sufferings, and of persecutions, in which 
they may be abandoned even by those who 
in their hearts sympathize with them. But 
especially these individual efforts reveal the 
inward divisions and dissensions which must 
sooner or later bring on a crisis, the import 
of which none can tell. 

Nor is it only priests who share in this 
movement. Several remarkable pamphlets 
or books have been published lately, by 
laymen as well as priests. I will here 
insert short extracts from two of them, 
beginning with that of a layman, which will 
give you an idea of the rest, and of the free 
and Christian spirit which generally ani- 
mates them, though, of course, mixed with 
error. 

Mr. Bordas Demoulin belongs to a reli- 
gious and philosophical school which retains 
the traditions of the old Gallican Church of 
France in austerity and rigour of faith, com- 
bined with more liberal views, and which 
has made itself known by important labours 
in philosophy and religion. His book, en- 
titled “The Constituting Powers of the 
Church,” is quite a manifeste. It unites 
science, eloquent conviction, and Christian 
faith, and breathes the love of truth. No 
one has shown with more energy the danger 
of the actual situation of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 


“In our days,” says he, “‘the Pope and 
Bishops strive, perhaps without being aware 
of it, but nevertheless strive to lose Chris- 
tianity; the clergy and multitude follow 
after them in this horrible and intoxicatin 
war; there are but a handful of priests a 
laymen who remain faithful to Jesus Christ, 
and struggle for him. The Pope is now in 
all the Church. But what is the Church? 
Ruined by schism, by heresy, by infidelity, 
by indifference, the Church is a vast soli- 
tude, the faithful companion of clerical des- 
potism. And what has reduced her to this 
state but the Papal excrescence ?” 

This fallen and degraded Church he wish- 
es to restore and to re-establish in its for- 
mer glory; and for that it is necegsary to 
form a just idea of it. Beware of thinking 
that it consists solely, or even principally in 
her clergy. The Church is not a clergy; it 
is a divine society, formed according to the 
image of the Holy Trinity. 

“Unity,” says Mr. Bordas Demoulin, 
‘ supposes the rights of the united persons, 
and could not exist between a slave and its 
owner, between the people and the tyrant 
who oppresses them. . . . The sovereignty 
of one destroys the other members, and does 
not unite them; it creates solitude instead 
of unity, and far from edifying the Church, 
destroys it.” 

Thus he maintains the rights of laymen. 
He admits of two regenerating powers, 
which he calls the constituting powers of 
the Church ;—these two powers are priest- 
hood and holiness. The second alone gives 
power to the first. Holiness in the priest 
does not suffice; the holiness of all the mem- 
bers of the Church is necessary for its de- 
velopment. The sacrament, separated from 
holiness, is of no value, and in most cases, 
says the author, the people believe better 
than their superiors, and therefore most 
contribute to the efficacy of the sacrament. 
Besides, the priesthood does not belong ex- 
clusively to the priests; any Christian is a 

riest in a certain sense, and the Church 
as always recognized it, since all have the 
power of baptizing. Mr. Bordas Demoulin 
justly requires also for them the power of 
judging doctrine, and further, the right of 
election, showing by the Holy Scriptures 
and by history, that formerly no election 
was valid unless the people had their share 
in it. 

He then proceeds to establish also the 
rights of priests in regard to bishops, and 
those of bishops in regard to the Popes, and 
thus describes the use the latter make of 
their authority :—“ What they (the Popes) 
aimed at, it is the independence of their 
temporal power, to which they have con- 
stantly sacrificed, and as long as it sub- 
sists, will always sacrifice the independence, 
the unity, the life of Italy. That the first 
vicar of Him who was born in a stable, 
who lived on alms and died on the cross to 
abolish human grandeurs, may have a royal 


er and court, he must not cease to sacri- 
his own country.” 

A very curious chapter is that in which 
Mr. Bordas Demoulin speaks of the adora- 
tion of the saints and of the Virgin. There 
is no absurdity too absurd to be tolerated by 
the real marianisme, by which, if things 
are allowed to continue as they go on now, 
Christianity will soon be supplanted in the 
Roman Catholic Charch. tt is useless to 
say that he energetically rejects, for his own 
account, such gross impiety. But he does 
more. He reprints a pamphlet which was 
published in the seventeenth century, with 
the approbation of the principal French 
bishops, entitled, “ Salutary advice of the 
blessed Virgin Mary to her indiscreet de- 
votees,” in which is found the following 
lines : it is impossible to imagine a more se- 
vere condemnation of what is doing now. 

“The love which one hag for me (it is 
the Virgin who is supposed to be speaking) is 
not perfect without the love of the God who 
created me. It is not loving me well and 

raising me well, not to ascribe all to God. 
Ro him alone belongs all honour, all praise, 
and all glory. If the honour rendered to 
me is not principally ascribed to God, who 
made me all I am, it is not honouring me— 
it is despising me. Do not honour me as if 
God was not sufficient for you; for there is 
but one God and one Mediator. Do not 
honour me as a second Divinity. Do not 
place me on a parallel with God and Jesus 
Christ.” 

As to religion itself, to that which is ma- 
terial, idolatrous, and only asks for gross 
incense without insisting on the inward 
transformation, Mr. Bordas Demoulin op- 
poses true religion, the necessity of pardon, 
and the freeness of salvation, accessible to 
all. The great thing with him is not priest- 
hood or sacrament; it is holiness. The 
layman cannot make over his responsibility 
to the priest or Church; each must be be- 
we and holy for himself. Kach must 
have full right to judge for himself, and 
“the liberty of examination and of worship 
must purify and vivify Catholicism, destroy 
all religions which are not the true one, and 


thereby bring to it the sincere of all others.” 
* * * 


For the Presbyterian, 
MR. HOOKER versus MR. SEYMOUR 


The materials for a curious and instruo- 
tive chapter in the history of book-publish- 
ing and of religious controversy, has been 
recently brought to light. Not long since 
the Rev. M. i. Seymour, one of the most 
telling writers of the day on the Papal 
controversy, published a new volume, Even- 
ings with Romanists, in which he manfully 
and ably discusses most of the points in 
controversy between Papists and Protest- 
ants. And although a minister of the 
Established Church of England, he takes 
the good old ground of the fathers of the 
English Reformation, and conducts the con- 
troversy on the principle that all Protestant 
Churches which hold to the great truths of 
the gospel, are equally on the foundation 
of the prophets and apostles. The work 
was “hailed in Britain and America as a 
most valuable addition to our religious 
literature. 

This book was republished by HI. Hooker 
of Philadelphia, a gentleman hitherto of 
fair standing every way. He was, as we 
learn, brought up a Congregationalist, edu- 
cated a Presbyterian, subsequently became 
an Episcopal clergyman, and is now a book- 
seller and publisher. We learn also that 
hitherto he has acted with the Evangelical 
and Low church party in the Church of his 
adoption. In the advertisement prefixed to 
his edition, he gives notice that “ the intro- 
ductory chapter, which was of a general 
nature, and parts of other chapters, in the 
London edition, which seemed to be redun- 
dant, or least adapted to be useful here, 
have been omitted; while the author is left 
every where to speak in his own words, 
without addition or alteration.” With this 
brief notice the book was issued, and was 
offered to every branch of the American 
Church as the veritable work of its excel- 
lent author, with the exceptions above given ; 
which, because of the character of the pub- 
lisher, nobody felt disposed to question. 
And yet it has been shown by an able writer, 
in the Protestant Churchman, “that one- 
third of the book has been thrown out”— 
‘that two whole chapters, besides the intro- 
ductory, have been rejected, without any 
notice of the fact”’—“‘that many pages 
together, in repeated places, have been cut 
out, and the extremes bounding them, 
brought together and joined, as if immedi- 
ately consequent, and connected” — that 
sentences are mutilated, and “two separate 
parts of separate sentences are brought 
together, as if originally one.” “ But,” 
says the writer, “‘ even this is not the whole 
difficulty, nor the half of it. The passages 
omitted are habitually the faithful testimony 
of the author's Protestant and scriptural 
doctrine, and the very best and most useful 
parts of the book, while such connections 
are sometimes made of passages as make 
him to teach the very opposite of what he 
intended to teach.” And he then proceeds, 
with reference to chapter and page, to prove 
these terrible charges; showing, on the 
whole, diligence of comparison, and a bold 
and fearless hand. 

And what reply does Mr. Hooker make 
to these damaging charges against his fidelity 
as a publisher? Simply this; he wished to 
assist in resisting the “ efforts of Romanists 
to make proselytes in” the Episcopal Church; 
this, Seymour’s book would do, if those 
parts of it were omitted which “ elevated 
the surrounding denominations of Christians 
to the same platform with the English 
Church,” and which “annul the teaching of 
the Church as almost universally accepted in 
our country.” That is, Mr. Hooker, a 
bookseller who has hitherto sought a livin 
as much by selling books to 
as to Episcopal ministers and people, in or- 
der to save those from the Romanism to 
which their High-church dogmas must in- 
evitably carry them, will unchurch the en- 
tire Protestant world, save the segment of it 
which he has, for the present, chosen as his 
canonical home! He avows, and seems to 
claim credit for it, that he has destroyed 
the broad Protestant character of “ Even- 
ings with the Romanists,” and converted it 
into a High-church, sectarian book, in order 
to adapt it to the tastes of those rose-water 
priests and deacons who are no way repelled 
from seeking the embraces of the “Latin 
Sister” by her fetid breath! Verily, this is 
making an extraordinary sacrifice for no 
possible object, as it is of no imaginable im- 
portance where those persons stand who 
would not read the volume before us with- 
out such a fearful mutilation of its contents, 
without being thus purged of all its noble 
Protestantism! They are Papists in fact; 
and they should go to their own place. 
They are not worth saving to the cause of 
Protestantism. 

The Protestant Churchman has done & 
noble work in bringing this imposition to 
the light; and then in indignantly repel- 
ling the reason given by Mr. Hooker for 
perpetrating it. 

Can it be possible, as Mr. Hooker asserts, 
that “men prominent in the Evangelical 
school” of the Episcopal Church, have sanc- 
tioned the mutilations of this book, knowing 
their extent? 

Can it be possible, as he asserts, that the 
High-church dogmas by which “all the sur- 
rounding denominations of Christians’’ are 
unchurched, are “almost universally accept- 
ed in our country?” What do our Low- 
church ministers and poms say to this? Is 
this a true statement of their sentiments? 

Can it be possible that any body of Chris- 
tian men, even for the purpose of doing + 
great good, can sanction an “outrage, as 
the Protestant Churchman justly terms it; 
‘a forgery of sentiments, which the author 
would never have uttered ?” Ta 

Mr. Hooker speaks in his letter of vindi- 
cation, which is on & with the original 


offence, “of elevating the surrounding Chris- 
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